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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding @ the date publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eS seis 
HE Egyptian official Journal published on Thursday a 
Convention between the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments dealing with the fature of the Soudan. The document 
begins byreciting that the Soudan has been reconquered by the 
joint military and financial efforts of the two Governments; 
that it is necessary to give effect to the claims which have 
accrued to the British Government by right of conquest to 
share in the settlement and future working of the Soudan; 
and that Wady Halfa and Suakin, though not part of the 
reconquered territory, can best be administered in conjunc- 
tion with the Soudan. The operative part of the Convention 
declares{as follows. The Soudan is to mean the territories 
south of the twenty-second parallel of latitude, conquered 
or to be conquered, and the British and Egyptian flags 
shall be used jointly throughout the Soudan except at 
Suakin. The Governor-General of the Soudan, who shall 
be appointed by Khedivial decree with our consent and 
only removed with our consent, shall have supreme military 
and civil control, and shall be able in effect to legislate 
by proclamation. No Egyptian laws or decrees shall apply 
to the Soudan. No European shall have any special privi- 
leges. Import-duties shall be the same as in Egypt, and 
shall not be paid on goods coming from Egypt. ‘The juris- 
diction of the Mixed Tribunals shall not extend into the 
Soudan, which shall remain under martial law. No foreign 
Consuls shall reside in the Soudan without the consent of the 
British Government, and the slave trade is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 


The result of this most able and statesmanlike agreement 
is to keep the Soudan in touch with the rest of our rule in 
Egypt, and yet to banish from the reconquered provinces 
that internationalism in the shape of the Mixed Tribunals and 
the Capitulations which has proved so troublesome in Egypt, 
As to our right to settle the form of administration in pro- 
vinces which could never have been reconquered without 
our military and financial aid there can be no doubt, 
but this will not, of course, prevent a good deal of 
annoyance in France. It will be said that France has a 











French, who know that we are not now going to evacuate 
Egypt any more than she is going to evacuate Tunis, will not 
proceed to extremities. Russia will in reality be indifferent. 
Austria, Germany, and Italy will show, if indeed they have 
not already promised, friendly acquiescence. The powers 
given to the Governor-General of the Soudan are enormous— 
wider, indeed, than those of the Indian Viceroy—but this is 
no ground for objection, but rather the reverse. In all 
matters of high policy the Governor-General of the Soudan 
will of course be advised by Lord Cromer. In local matters 
it is far better that he should have as free a hand as possible. 


There has been a lull in the Dreyfus affair this week, 
due mainly to the fact that the Government having given 
Major Esterhazy a safe conduct, he has arrived in Paris 
and is to be examined. It is not known if he means to 
defend or to expose his employers at the War Office. 
There is the usual “scene,” this time in the Senate, 
which nearly came to blows on Thursday, and the usual 
crop of rumours, one being that General Zurlinden is to 
be dismissed, another that the Court of Cassation has dis- 
covered something of moment which will pain all France, and 
another that all rumours as to the Court’s decision are wide - 
of the truth. General Mercier renews his accusations against 
Dreyfus, whose motive for hating France is, he says, that he 
was a débauché at his college, and, consequently, only obtained 
a low degree; but he now admits that the secret dossier, the 
publication of which was to ruin France, would only produce 
a coolness between Germany and Italy,—surely a gain for 
the Republic. The trath is as far off as ever, and feeling 
just as bitter, but still there is a visible lull. 


We have commented elsewhere upon the thirteen proposals 
which are to be laid before the Peace Conference when it 
meets to consider the Czar’s proposals. Substantially they 
are only four—first, that the Powers shall agree not to in-' 
crease armaments for a specific time; second, that they shall 
not increase their war budgets; third, that there shall be 
new provisions for the wounded or wrecked in naval actions; 
and fourth, that scientific improvements in naval warfare 
shall come to an end. The third may be agreed on, though 
it will involve hospital ships with every fleet, but the first 
seems impossible. Suppose, for instance, that Russia 
threatened India. Are we to be forbidden to call the Sikhs 
to arms as Sir John Lawrence did in 1857? The second is 
a mere corollary of the first, and the fourth will only leave 
America free to make her Navy stronger than any other in 
the world. She, at least, will not agree to leave off inventing. 
It must be noted, however, on the other hand, that the Czar 
is evidently very much in earnest, that he is greatly struck 
by the meetings held in favour of his idea, and that he re- 
cently embraced Count Tolstoi in gratitude for his support 
of his favourite scheme. There is something truly pathetic 
in this picture of the greatest military Monarch in the world 
trying his best to prevent war, but as powerless to make his 
good feeling useful as any one among his subjects. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes a rather remarkable 
paper by a Carlist on the chances of Don Carlos in Spain. 
He declares that a feeling that Carlism is the only solution 
has spread rapidly through all classes in Spain, especially in 
the North, and that if the Pretender crossed the frontier he 
would be joined by two-thirds of the Army. The arrival of 
the repatriados, or soldiers from the colonies, with their 
enormous sick-lists and bitter complaints of betrayal, is 
spreading discontent everywhere, which is increased by the 
fact that no trouble is taken to house or provide for the men, 
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thousands of whom are visible in the streets of Barcelona in 
insufficient clothing. An invasion is expected shortly, but 
“in Spain the expected happens less frequently than else- 
where.” We believe this account is substantially true; but 
the writer should have added that the confidence in Don 
Carlos personally is very slight, that he has no adviser or 
adlatus in whom Spaniards trust, and that the Generals, who 
must combine to give him victory, are evidently at sixes and 
sevens, one strong party desiring a military dictator under 
the present dynasty. There will be an explosion in the end, 
but the hesitating indecision just now marked in all the 
Latin races is strongest of all in Spain. 


M. Pelletan, as Reporter to the French Committee of the 
Budget, has this week made two pessimist speeches. In the 
first he declared that the Navy was the most “ petrified” 
department in the service, that it took five years to build 
an ironclad, the English maximum being three, and that 
the Port Admiral and hydraulic constructors at L’Orient 
illegally, and it is hinted, maliciously, destroyed a contractor's 
work, for which the State had to pay £24,000 in compensa- 
tion. M. Pelletan had even the courage to hint at extrava- 
gance or corruption in the Army, showing that the shares of 
the company which contracts for the manufacture of soldiers’ 
beds had risen from 128 fr. to 1,647 fr.,a rise of more than 
1,300 per cent. Upon Tuesday he attacked the colonial 
system, declaring that France spent £3,200,000 a year upon 
her colonies, and obtained from them nothing except an 
increase of exports, the profit on which might be £800,000. 
This is against the £80,000,000 which he said England 
exported to her colonies. There was, in fact, no French 
colonisation at all, but only military occupation; and for 
himself he entirely disbelieved, while the Army cost 
£40,000,000 a year, and the Debt another £40,000,000, in 
the wisdom of spending £3,200,000 a year for the pleasure 
of ruling over dusky foreign populations. The speech was 
made to the Chamber, which approved, applauded, and 
went on as before, no party daring to face the Army, the 
Colonial party, or the Chauvinists. 


Nubar Pasha died in Paris on Saturday last, and the 
papers have been fall of long and laudatory articles. In 
reality, though Nubar was a man of intelligence and of 
immense adroitness, he was by no means a great statesman. 
He belonged to the best type of those semi-Europeanised 
Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks who were employed by 
Mehemet Ali and his successors to administer the great estate 
of Egypt. Though his long residence in Egypt made him fond 
of his adopted country, it would be absurd to regard him as 
an Egyptian patriot. Naturally a humane and reasonable 
though a timid man, he did the best he could for Egypt, 
without irritating his masters, the various Khedives who 
employed him. As far as he dared he was probably at heart 
on the side of extending European influences over Egypt, 
but he was in no sense a man cast in an heroic mould. His 
biographers dwell upon his conversational powers, and they 
were no doubt considerable, but his ideas were never profound 
and his talk was clever rather than really impressive. He was 
fond of making epigrams and applying Arab proverbs and 
stories, but neither the epigrams nor the proverbs went very 
deep. His remark that what Egypt wanted was justice and 
water was true, but it was a remark which could hardly 
have been missed by any one who knew Egypt and had the gift 
of verbal felicity. Nubar’s best practical piece of work was 
the establishment of the Mixed Tribunals. Though now a 
source of embarrassment to the Administration, they were 
originally very useful. It is curious to reflect that with 
Nubar disappears the last of the men who had known and 
worked for Mehemet Ali,—the Peter the Great of Egypt. It 
was once Nubar’s task to read the Pasha to sleep. 


Mr. John Morley on Tuesday delivered an important and 
eloquent speech to his constituents at Brechin. After a few 
cordial words about his reception, he plunged at once into 
politics. There were, he admitted, cross-currents running in 
the country and in the Liberal party, a thing not unnatural, 
he thought, in the “bewildering” circumstances of the day, 
and he intimated that those cross-currents affected the chiefs 
of his own side, and had compelled Sir William Harcourt to 
resign. No man could continue to lead a party when his 





authority was exposed to question—to question direct and in. 
direct—especially when in that question there was substance, 
He thought Sir William right, and believed that he would 
still be of high value to the party, especially in finance, to 
which he had made one of the most far-reaching contributions 
of our times. [Not the pleasantest prospect for Sir Michael, 
For himself, continued Mr. Morley, he offered no resig. 
nation because he had nothing to resign, but he had 
determined before Sir William Harcourt’s resignation, and 
independently of it, no longer to “take an active and 
responsible part in the formal counsels of the heads of the 
party,” but he should remain devoted to Liberalism, and 
should co-operate with every Liberal cause, and should oppose 
a policy which, in his judgment, threatened the national 
character, as well as the national prosperity. 


The rest of the speech was an exposition of the reasons why 
Mr. Morley could not be a Jingo, or even an Imperialist, 
except in the sense of fulfilling engagements already 
entered into, or compelling the fulfilment of them by 
others. Imperialism meant militarism, and militarism meant 
vast expenditure, an increase of power in the privileged 
classes, and outlay for every purpose except the improvement 
of the taxpayer’s home. He objected to the conquest of the 
Soudan, as likely to yield no return of any kind, and 
though he objected to the presence of France in Fashoda, he 
utterly disliked the method of her removal. The English 
held Major Marchand in the hollow of their hand, and 
should have maintained “an attitude of stern composure.” 
(That is very nice, but would stern composure move a 
burglar much, or would he next ask for your watch?] Mr, 
Morley admired the military management of the campaign 
which ended at Omdurman, but pitied the wounded, and 
did not see why we so regularly extolled the courage of 
soldiers and so often failed to recognise the courage dis- 
played in civil life, to which the simple answer is that the 
miner’s or mercantile sailor’s courage saves a portion of the 
community, but the courage of the soldier or man-of-war’s 
man protects the whole. The district acknowledges one form 
of courage, the nation the other. Mr. Morley added a most 
eloquent denunciation of the crime of making war for gain, 
quoted textually elsewhere, and finished by declaring that, 
while free nations were liable like the rest to gusts of passion, 
they more quickly recovered from them. H’m! Weare not 
so sure. Would the English after a defeat have allied them. 
selves with Germany as the Austrian Emperor did? Free 
nations are very gracious—when they win; but France has 
been pretty free since 1871, and has not forgiven Germany. 


The fissiparous tendency of the Liberal party increases. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech at Louth on Thursday was an energetic, 
almost a fierce, attack upon Mr. Morley. He denied his 
friend’s statements as to the spread of Jingoism among the 
Liberal chiefs, justified Lord Rosebery’s action in the 
Fashoda crisis, and emphatically approved the policy 
pursued in the Soudan. It was “a stupendous success” 
which had restored the great waterway of Egypt to 
civilisation, and ought therefore to be approved by every 
Liberal. He believed in the expansion of England so 
far “as it carried with it advantages not out of pro- 
portion to its obligations,’—a delicious sentence, which 
has this advantage, that every man in Great Britain 
can endorse it. It would justify the conquest of China, 
or the refusal to take even Chusan. The only foreign 
policy, Mr Asquith added, to which Liberals objected, was 
the policy which one day blustered about isolation, and the 
next went about whistling for alliances. He prefers appa- 
rently the silent grabbing of good things, and good things 
only. Mr. Asquith has, in fact, declared for Lord Rosebery 
as against Sir William Harcourt, and makes of expansion 
the dividing line. That is the winning side till the reaction 
comes, but then it may be the losing one. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the economic aspects of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at the dinner of the Wolverhampton 
Chamber of Commerce, held last Wednesday. The rest of 
his speech was taken up with our relations with France; 
and here Mr. Chamberlain spoke with firmness and 
discretion. He expressed his satisfaction at the way in 
which the American and British Ministers had joined 
to protest against the attempt of France to extend 
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her settlement at Shanghai. This extension was also, 
Mr. Chamberlain noted, opposed by Germany and Japan. 
In regard to Madagascar, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
how our Treaty rights had been ignored and evaded, and he 
went on to say that it was no satisfaction to us to know 
that France had by her action only destroyed the prosperity 
of her newest colony. Dealing with Newfoundland, Mr. 
Chamberlain sketched the history of the French attempts to 
extend their Treaty rights, and how they now claim a 
practical monopoly over eighteen hundred miles of the sea- 
coast of Newfoundland, and have attempted to prevent 
mining operations, the making of railways, and the erection 
of piers and bridges. Mr. Chamberlain, of course, fully 
admitted the right of France to exact her pound of flesh 
under the Treaty, but no more. We should, however, be 
willing to remove this cause of friction by arranging for 
the extinction of France’s rights “on fair and reasonable 
terms of compensation.” Let us hope that France will have 
the good sense to meet these overtures in the spirit in which 


they are made. 


The speech made by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol on 
Wednesday contained towards the end apassageof great weight 
and importance, and one which will, we hope, be taken to heart 
by all persons who are concerned for the welfare of the 
Empire. Referring to Lord Salisbury’s words, he urged that 
we could not appropriate the whole world to ourselves. “It 
was of no use for us to add to our territories more territory 
than we could digest. Wecould not do everything at once, 
and in his opinion we should be wiser for the moment if we 
attempted rather to develop what we had already acquired, 
than to add still further to the extent of our Empire. That 
was the direction in which our energies, to his mind, ought 
now to be devoted.” That is at present the true formula for 
the wise Imperialist. We have had a hearty meal, and one 
which will no doubt give us strength and power. But now 
let us digest it, and so turn it to use, not go on eating feverishly 
for fear we may be hungry to-morrow. 


An official communiqué from Mr. Rhodes, stating his views 
and intentions with regard to the Cape to Cairo route, was 
published by the Central News on Thursday. He estimates 
that, to bridge the existing gap of some three thousand five 
hundred miles, a sum of about ten millions sterling will be re- 
quired, and while he does not ask the Government to make a 
grant towards the construction of the railway, he is seeking for 
a Government guarantee upon a lump sum, so that the money 
can be had at the reduced rate of interest enjoyed by funds 
covered by such a guarantee. The opportunities for hearing 
the arguments against Mr. Rhodes’s schemes are notoriously so 
restricted that the able destructive criticism of the Cape 
to Cairo route published in Tuesday’s Pall Mall Gazette 
deserves most careful consideration. Not the least weighty 
objection is that based on Mr. Rhodes’s own admission that 
with the railway open to Central Afrioa native labour 
could be obtained from the interior for the mines in 
Rhodesia and the irrigation works in Cape Colony. “ Will 
Mr. Rhodes tell us,” asks the writer, “why he cannot get 
native labour from territories already within our grasp?” 
One is driven to conclude that Mr. Rhodes presumes on the 
unsophisticated nature of the Tanganyika native. Asregards 
the Mashona, Matabele, and Natal Zulu, is it a case of once 
bit twice shy? We have no inherent objection to the 
Tanganyika railway. If, however, Mr. Rhodes is the great 
man his admirers represent him to be, why cannot he carry 
out the scheme without any help? We sincerely hope that 
the Government will withhold a guarantee, and avoid the 
fatal error of mixing themselves up with Chartered Company 
finance. 


The Bishop of London has added to his Address at the 
Ruridecanal Conferences in November and December (just 
issued by Messrs. Longmans and Co.) an appendix which deals 
specifically with some of the causes of the recent disquiet. 
The Bishop also states certain general grounds on which 
opposition to the changes in services and ritual rests. We 
cannot summarise the whole of the appendix, but desire to 
draw attention to what seems to us the most important para- 
graph,—that which deals with the feeling of English lay- 
men in regard to sacerdotalism. Unwise attempts, says the 





Bishop, have been made to revive ecclesiastical discipline on 
arbitrary lines. “This is a point which more than any others 
comes home to every Englishman’s heart. He cannot sym- 
pathise with punctiliousness about trifles, with excessive 
scrupulosity, with practices which rest on authority and 
not on the reason of the thing. This, I think, is at the 
bottom of his dread of sacerdotalism. He will not endure 
an ecclesiastical system which pursues small objects of its 
own apart from their connection with the great stream of 
national life. This seems to me to be the primary con- 
sideration which all have to face, and only the frank 
acceptance of it will restore lasting peace.” That is a 
very wise and useful piece of advice to offer to the clergy, 
though we fear that the zealots of the Ritualistic party will 
be inclined to regard it as worldly and cynical. 


On Tuesday, at the Royal Statistical Society, Sir Robert 
Giffen read a paper on “ The Excess of Imports.” Sir Robert 
Giffen’s handling of the subject, as was to be expected, was 
of a most masterly kind, and it is to be hoped that 
he has finally laid this the chief delusion of the half- 
instructed man,—a delusion which represents the country 
as bleeding to death because the things we take in at 
our ports seem more valuable than those we send out. Sir 
Robert Giffen showed: (1) that the excess of imports is not a 
new but a very old feature; (2) that the figures are neces- 
sarily unfit for drawing deductions because imports have the 
cost of carriage to add to them whereas exports have not; (3) 
that the statistics do not include the value (a) of our shipping 
industry (i.e., carrying trade) ; (b) of the commissions we earn 
in trading with different countries; (c) of the profits paid to 
us for work done, as in India; (d) of the interest received from 
profits made in and loans lent to foreign countries. At 
present, Sir Robert puts the earnings of our ships at over 
£70,000,000, commissions at £18,000,000, and interest and 
profits probably at about £90,000,000. The general result of 
a most able and useful paper is that we are not losing ground 
(though we are occasionally dropping badly paid industries in 
order the better to work those which are more profitable), 
but are indeed doing excellent business. But though it was 
most useful to show this statistically, one can understand the 
plain man paraphrasing Yorick when “ my father” told him 
that he could read the duty of obeying parents in the Institute 
of Justinian. “I can read it as well,” said Yorick, “in my 
Catechism.” So the plain man may say as to the proving of 
our prosperity by recondite researches, “I can prove it as 
well from the Income-tax returns.” 


In a series of letters which are appearing in the Daily 
Chronicle on the subject of old-age pensions is one—in the 
issue of Thursday—from Mr. Edwin Ransom dealing with 
the Spectator’s plan for old-age pensions. His most important 
statement has to do with the help which our plan would afford 
the friendly societies. “The Spectator scheme,” he says, 
‘“‘ with its finality, should give enormous impetus to the desires, 
lately ripening into effort, of the Orders to provide for their 
old members. The Oddfellows are pouring out their 
funds in the form of old-age pay, which the rules never 
contracted for. Senility, indistinguishable from real ail- 
ment, is getting other great societies in its grip.” If 
the Government, he continues, would take “the fringe of 
uncertainty ” off those organisations which desire to help old 
age it would help thrift to a far greater extent “than would 
any bonus or percentage to the members and past members 
of the friendly societies, and at far less cost to the State.” 
As we have said before, it is quite possible that it would be 
wisest to let old-age pensions alone altogether; but if any- 
thing is to be done, we are convinced that our plan of giving 
the pension at seventy-five would do least harm to individual 
thrift, and would help the great societies without bringing 
them under Government interference and control. 


The Times of Tuesday gives a very interesting account of 
the progress of recruiting. In spite of last year being a 
prosperous year for trade, it was a record year in the matter 
of recruiting, and the number of men who joined the colours 
was beyond that of all previous years in modern times, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——_. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND FREE-TRADE. 


y E hold, as our readers know, that England has no 

more fearless and patriotic statesman than Mr. 
Chamberlain. We have never hesitated to proclaim 
our belief that if ever the country called for a great 
act of self-sacrifice from its leaders, he would be willing to 
make that sacrifice ; and we have never failed, nor will 
fail, to denounce the mean, unjust, and false attempts that 
have been made from time to time to represent him as a 
self-seeking and unscrupulous politician. We would say, 
indeed, as Lord Brougham once said of the Duke of 
Wellington,—“ That is a man who would serve his 
country with a spade or a pickaxe if he could not serve 
her in any other way.” But though we feel thus as to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s personal character, we cannot disguise 
our profound regret that he has gradually drifted into 
a position of hostility and antagonism towards what we 
regard as one of the foundation-stones of our national 
greatness and of our national strength,—the policy of 
Free-trade. In his speech on Wednesday at the dinner of 
the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, and on several 
previous occasions during the last eighteen months, Mr. 
Chamberlain has used language which encourages that 
dangerous delusion of the Fair-traders that Free-trade 
would be all very well if it were a game that our 
trade-rivals would join us in playing at, but that when 
it is one-sided, Free-trade is anything but a blessing. 
To this view we are in the most complete and absolute 
opposition. We believe that it is entirely mistaken, and 
that the deductions that are so freely drawn from the 
principle that one-sided Free-trade does not pay are the 
most dangerous that could possibly be applied to the 
guidance of our national policy. 


It is no doubt true that one-sided Free-trade does not 
pay us as well as would reciprocal Free-trade, and that if 
other countries gave up Protection and adopted our fiscal 
policy we should as a nation greatly benefit. That isa 
fact which we are, of course, perfectly willing to admit. 
But we contend, and with absolute conviction, that for us 
the next best thing to universal Free-trade is one-sided 
Free-trade of the kind we now enjoy. To renounce half 
the loaf because we cannot have the whole would be the 
height of madness. If any proof is wanted of our conten- 
tion we appeal to the Income-tax returns. One may split 
hairs for ever about exports and imports and the growth 
of foreign trade, but the Income-tax figures are a per- 
fectly safe barometer. During the last twelve years we 
have been subjected to a system of one-sided Free-trade 
in all its intensity. This has been the epoch of the 
McKinley and Dingley Tariffs, and the period during 
which Russia, France, and Germany have done their 
very best to kill our trade by tariffs and bounties 
both in Europe and in their oversea possessions. 
Yet during that time the amount of money drawn. by 
each penny of the Income-tax has been steadily rising, 
—and this in spite of the fact that in the course of these 
twelve years repeated exemptions have been made from 
the Income-tax. A penny on the Income-tax used 
twelve years ago to bring in about two millions sterling. 
Now it realises two and a half millions, and if the 
exemptions had not been made it would probably have 
brought in three millions. Does this look as if we were 
bleeding to death under a policy of one-sided Free-trade ? 
We know that the Fair-traders choose to ignore the 
elasticity of the Income-tax returns, but we would ask all 
impartial readers whether it is conceivable that such a 
tax could be drawing more and more every year if our 
commercial prosperity were being killed by foreign tariffs. 
Thi: fact and a hundred other proofs visible on all sides 
show that we are flourishing on one-sided Free-trade. 
Would it not be madness, then, to abandon Free-trade 
simply because we are fretted here and there by the 
fiscal pin-pricks of our rivals? Surely a better and 
safer plan is not to mind pin-pricks which do us no great 
harm, and to retain a policy which in reality puts us 
out of reach of injury from our trade competitors. ‘This 
in effect it does, since nothing ties the hands of our com- 
petitors so much as their own foolish tariffs. Though the 
British public may be stupid, we do not think it is so stupid 
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as not to realise these facts sufficiently to prevent any actual 
return to Protection. What we are afraid of isnot that Free. 
trade will be abandoned in practice, but that the injurious. 
ness of one-sided Free-trade will be admitted in theory, and 
that on this theory will be founded certain most mischievous 
deductions. These deductions are now everywhere in the 
air. We see them in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, we 
note them throughout the Press, and though Lord 
Farrer will not admit it, we seem to catch a faint echo 
of them in the Cobden Club’s manifesto. One of these 
dangerous deductions is to be found in the declaration 
that the policy of the “open door” is to be forced 
down the throats of other nations at the point of the 
bayonet. For fear lest any more places should come 
under the régime of one-sided Free-trade, we are asked 
to make foreign Powers understand that they must not 
annex unless they agree to establish a local tariff which 
secures the “open door.” But that is, in fact, forbidding 
annexation altogether, since in their folly foreign Powers 
value colonies simply in order to introduce their so-called 
exclusive tariffs. Thus we see that the dog-in-the-manger 
policy, the policy of “I don’t want it, but you sha’n’t have 
it,” is the outcome of the adoption of the fallacy that one- 
sided Free-trade is a source of national injury. But the 
dog-in-the-manger policy if once it is strongly applied 
is capable of destroying the Empire. As we state in 
another article of this issue, we have no objection to expan- 
sion if it is reasonable and well considered, and as long as 
we expand plainly and straightforwardly, foreign Powers 
will not object. What, however, they will object to, is 
the attempt to keep them out of places which we 
do not want ourselves. Lastly comes the danger of 
rushing into useless annexations merely for fear that 
some one else is coming to extend the area of one- 
sided Free-trade. Hence a wild and ill-considered 
Jingoism is not the least of the dangers that may flow 
from the fallacy which we are striving tocombat. Another 
dangerous deduction which we see encouraged in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech is that concerned with the fiscal 
policy of our Colonies. He speaks of the importance to 
us of having “control of, or at all events an influence 
upon, the tariffs of new, Colonies which come under 
civilisation.” Now if this means self-governing Colonies, 
and it probably must, since Crown Colonies are always 
controlled in fiscal matters by the Colonial Oflice, we 
regard it as a most dangerous piece of advice. We 
hold that it is essential to the welfare of the Empire that 
each self-governing Colony should have unfettered control 
of its own fiscal affairs. If the Colonies like to set up 
gigautic octrois, it is far better that we should not inter- 
tere. They will learn the true principles of national 
wealth far better by experience than by academic lessons 
from us. The attempt to force our fiscal policy on 
a Colony emerging from the Crown Colony into 
the self-governing state would be most injudicious, 
and might spread a kind of panic through the 
Empire that we intended in the future to superintend the 
fiscal action of all Colonies. We established a sound 
principle in the complete fiscal freedom for the Colonies, 
and let us stick to it. 

We have dealt with what we consider the great injuries 
that are likely to flow from a hasty adoption of the ill- 
founded proposition that one-sided Free-trade means 
“bad business,” but before we close this article we desire 
to defend ourselves in advance against a charge which wiil 
probably be made against us,—namely, that according to 
our view the Empire is worthless, and that we had far 
better give up all idea even of reasonable expansion. We 
entirely repudiate aud repel any such deduction. In the 
first place, we hold, as we pointed out last week, that trade 
follows civilisation, and not merely the flag. There- 
fore any Power which brings savage countries under 
a civilised system improves trade. Hence, and because we 
are the best and most efficient of civilisers, the Empire has 
been good for trade. But there is another, and even better, 
reason why an efficient and moderately expanding, though 
not bloated, Ewpire is good for trade. Good trade, like 
good government and everything else that is good and 
strong in a nation, rests in the long-run on the national 
morale,—on the energy and moral force of the nation. It 
is not the natural resources of Ulster that produce an 
‘ Oceanic,’ but the energy, power, and vigour of the Ulster- 
men. But energy and moral force are not bred in men by a 
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confined and stinted life. They grow up best in a land 
where men’s minds are turned to adventure in the widest 
sense, to exploring new lands, to taming Nature at her 
wildest,—to dealing fearlessly with all the primal problems 
of mankind rather than with merely producing a comfort- 
able existence. Hence the Empire helps and produces the 

ualities on which prosperity in business is established. In 
order to be truly capable and efficient traders we fully agree 
that we must have an Empire. But as we show elsewhere, 
an Empire, to be useful, must not be bloated and un- 
wieldy, but solid and not beyond our strength. He who 
violently over-eats himself is as much starved as he who 


bas an empty plate. 





MR. MORLEY ON JINGOISM. 


UR readers will be very unwise if they omit to study 
O the speech which Mr. Morley delivered at Brechin 
on Tuesday, or even if they indulge in skipping as they 
read. Mr. Morley in that speech has formally, and, as it 
were, officially, replaced himself in his natural position, 
that of a detached observer who is genuinely—perhaps 
even fanatically—Liberal, but who “ takes no longer au 
active and responsible part in the formal counsels of the 
heads of the Liberal party,” and can therefore venture to 
say in the most effective words at his command exactly 
what he thinks. It is always interesting to hear what 
a thinker of Mr. Morley’s force has to say when either 
from position or passion he is compelled to let him- 
self go, but it is not for this reason that we advise poli- 
ticians to study his utterance, but for another of more 
direct political importance. It is, as we believe, as cer- 
tain that there will be a reaction in this country, not only 
against Jingoism, but against Imperialism, as that the 
sun will rise on this day of January in next year. The 
people will get sick of talk about “empire” at once eternal 
and exaggerated. Their strong business sense will compel 
them to ask whether every territorial acquisition must 
necessarily pay. They will grow alarmed in the first lean 
year—and there have been lean years here as well as in 
Pharaoh’s dominions—at the apparently endless expansion 
of the military and naval budgets. Tuey will be shocked, 
probably by some trifling and accidental reverse like 
Isandlana or Majuba Hill, to discover how enormously 
wide their responsibilities have become, and will ask 
whether they, still the smallest in number of the great 
peoples, can reasonably be expected to garrison half 
the world. Above all, their inherent and unalterable 
“ Puritanism,” or instinctive confidence in Christian 
ethics, will be revolted by the advice which we hear on 
every side to make war for the expansion of our com- 
merce, advice which we, who are not Little Englanders, 
reject as strongly as Mr. Morley, and for his reason. “I 
want here,” said Mr. Morley, “to put a question to you. 
Haye you in Scotland made up your minds, once for all, 
that it is right to kill people because it is good for trade ? 
You will admit, as a nation with a conscience, that that is 
a delicate question,—an interesting question, and a nice 
question. If you have not considered it, you should. 
It was only the other day, in another part of Africa, 
you were with your famous Maxim guns mowing down 
swathes of Matabele who had been driven by the 
plunder of their cattle, by forced labour, and by stupid 
mismanagement, into what is absurdly called rebellion. 
Is it a good and valid defence for these operations that 
they are opening up markets for British goods ? Turn the 
question over in your minds. Meanwhile, here is an 
answer for you, not from me, but from an eminent Tory 
lawyer. That eminent Tory lawyer, Sir Edward Clarke, 
speaking the other day used this language. He said :— 
‘If you seek to extend the area of your commerce by the 
use of Maxim guns and Lyddite shells, and all the devilish 
contrivances of modern warfare, you are embarking on a 
policy which is a crime as well as a blunder. War for 
commerce sounds a very innocent phrase, and may be 
allowed to pass. Murder for gain has an uglier sound, 
but itas truly represents that course of policy.’” We say 
this reaction will come, and when it comes it will be a 
smashing one, leading to shameful retreats, to unwise aban- 
donments, to ill-considered changes of policy, to that haif- 
impatient, half-despairing condition of mind which in the 
later fiftiesand pe sixties made Englishmen ask whether 
after all transmarine possessions were of any value, whether 








Britain would not be happier as a larger and more populous 
Holland. 


We, who believe in expansion, not for gain, but because 
we think that in expanding we can find a larger area of 
duty, can arrest the benumbing influence of parochialism, 
and can give the dark races of mankind their first fair 
chance of progress, dread this reaction, and ask therefore 
for a careful study of a most eloquent warning, which will 
not convince its readers that Imperialism is either bad or 
unwise, but may startle them into a conviction that, like 
every other great policy, it must be subject to the 
restraints of moderation and sound sense. It is not so 
subject now, at least as far as opinion is concerned. 
There are men among us of great influence and weight 
who condemn Lord Salisbury’s “pusillanimity,” who would 
take advantage of the occasion to destroy the French 
Fleet and take away from France Cochin-China and 
Madagascar, and who, even while engaged in that grave 
struggle, would like to “ acquire” the Tangier peninsula 
of Morocco, to destroy the Herdsman Republic in 
South Africa, to annex all islands not annexed in the 
Eastern Archipelago, to “absorb” South Persia as a 
protection against Russia, and, just incidentally, either 
to master and govern the Chinese Empire as we 
now govern Egypt, or to annex the endless valley 
of the Yangtse-kiang, with probably one hundred 
and eighty millions of inhabitants, and make of that a 
second Indian Empire, or rather a fourth, for Indo-China 
if taken whole would, with Burmah, make a third, and 
already this week we have been publicly assured that 
Nigeria will make “an India.” It is counsel like this which 
will produce the reaction, and perhaps return a majority of 
Members prepared, like Mr. Morley, to do without a strong 
Navy, though that is a guarantee of peace, to resist an in- 
crease of the Army, though it is indispensable if England 
is not to look like “the glorious place to plunder” old 
Blucher said it was, and to give up Ethiopia, just acquired 
by arms, as a needless tax upon the resources of the poor. 
We scarcely need say that we are in favour of well-con- 
sidered expansion, but it must be well considered, and not 
a wild rush to seize every tempting bit of the world at 
once. The people must decide what they want, why they 
want it, and how much they are willing to pay for the 
realisation of their desires. Will they pay a conscription, 
for instance? Certainly not. Then the people who are 
asking them to keep the Nile Valley and the Valley 
of the Yangtse both at once are deluding them 
into a path which will end, and that at no dis- 
tant date, in a catastrophe, or a disgrace. It is 
conceivably possible for this country with a severe 
conscription aud an American Alliance to become the 
dominant Power throughout the Asiatic and African 
Continents, and to take what of their territories she may 
think worth having; but it is not possible to indulge that 
dream, and yet reject the only sacrifice—in our view, the 
awful sacrifice—by which its realisation is attainable. 
The people must choose, deliberating as coolly, and 
deciding as definitely, as if they were hesitating between 
a new table and a new carpet, or settling the career into 
which young Hopeful was to enter. If they want all 
advantages at once, they will either be thrashed by the 
world or forced to conquer the world; and we hardly 
know which result would produce for them more misery. 
Already, it is said, every fifth adult is, or has been, in 
Government employ in some capacity or another. Do 
they want the proportion to increase to one-half? For 
ourselves, we hold that while we would fight France to- 
morrow if she assailed us as she did in going to 
Fashoda, we should regard a war with France for the 
sake of acquiring Indo-China or Madagascar as a huge 
crime; and that as between the Nile Valley and the 
Yangtse Valley, we choose the former. Providence, as we 
should say, or a concurrence of circumstances, as Mr. 
Morley would say, has placed us there; our conduct will 
be free of sordidness, for we shall spend at least as much 
as any possible trade can bring us in, aud we shall be 
doing one grand bit of good work in repayment to the 
world which gives us so vast an area of dominion. It is 
our business to see if we can civilise the forty or fifty 
millions of black men between Alexandria and the Cape, 
not to see whether we can compel a hundred millions of 
yellow men to buy our piece goods and Sheffield ware. 
Unlike Mr. Morley, we would keep up a strong Navy. 
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Unlike Mr. Morley, we would increase the Army, more 
especially in the scientific branches. But like Mr. 
Morley, we would reject the idea of conquest for the sake 
of trade as determinedly as we would reject that product 
of diseased militarism which General Gatacre seemed on 
Monday to uphold,—war for the sake of war itself, to keep 
up soldiership. We have no right whatever to kill people 
in order to train ourselves to killing, nor are we under 
any necessity. Not two per cent. of all those soldiers 
who in 1864-71 conquered Denmark and Austria and 
France, and made Germany, had ever seen a shot fired. 





THE RUSSIAN PROPOSALS. 


E are not attracted—we confess it with regret-—by 

the thirteen proposals in which Count Muravieff is 

said to have embodicd the great idea of the Czar. They 
are intended, as it scems to us, first of all to limit the 
development of a particular form of naval power, while as 
regards military power they are both vague and unsatis- 
factory. It is proposed, for example, to forbid the in- 
crease of military budgets during a defined period; but 
how is this to be carried out? The diplomatists will 
answer, By not increasing armies; but that answer does 
not cover the whole ground. The two Great Powers— 
England and America—which still adhere to voluntary 
enlistment might be compelled—as a matter of fact, they 
will soon be compelled—to increase their military budgets 
by increasing the pay offered to recruits, while even the 
Powers which enforce obligatory service confess that the 
pay of commissioned officers and the allowances of the 
non-commissioned must be increased or their great 
machines may break down for want of sufficient direction. 
Are those additions to expenditure to be forbidden, and 
the Powers concerned to be, therefore, compelled to reduce 
the armies they now employ? Clearly that cannot be the 
intention ; yet if reserves are to be made for expenditures 
on wages, clothing, diet, and barrack accommodation, 
military budgets may be swelled to an enormous ex- 
tent, with the result in many cases of increasing 
the efficiency of armies even more than increased 
numbers would have done. Then there is to be a 
veto on all new explosives, including new powders; but 
apart from the certainty that the scientific staffs, particu- 
larly of Germany and France, will never accept the pro- 
posal, what would be its value if accepted? The present 
weapons can be made twice as formidable and as expen- 
sive as they are by multiplication, by more careful manu- 
facture, and by a special training in their use. The 
Government of Germany is even now proposing a large 
addition to its artillery, the Government of America is 
issuing great orders for quick-firing guns, and we our- 
selves, taught by the experience of Omdurman, shall 
probably add greatly to our resources in the way of 
Maxims or other varieties of the machine-gun. Are those 
improvements to be prohibited, or if they are, will it be 
held illegal to train every rifle regiment into a regiment 
of sharpshooters, so perhaps doubling its efficiency ? If 
the restrictive rules are not pushed far they will be in- 
operative, and if they are pushed far they will excite an 
amount of jealous suspicion of itself almost fatal to 
Eee Just imagine the kind and the number of the 
etters which the Times will receive every week about 
evasions of the agreement noticed by the writers in Toulon, 
Kiel, Odessa, or Trieste; and we are not a suspicious 
people. Even the limitation of numbers, which seems 
so simple, will require most elaborate precautions to 
make it effectual, for the strength of States for special 
operations can be aggrandised or decreased by a mere 
shifting of forces in existence. Russia is for Germany a 
different Power wlien she has a hundred thousand men 
cantoned in Poland and when she has half a million. 
Germany and France have only to refuse furloughs to 
increase their active forces by one-third, and this increase 
can be effected silently. Then there is the whole question 
of Reserves, trained Militia, and volunteer fleets—but 
we need not goon. Wedo not believe that there is an 
organising General in any service in the world who 
believes it possible by any written agreement to stereotype 
effective force, or to limit strictly the expenditure which 
when alarm has once spread could be utilised in making 
existing forces additionally effective. No agreement can 
be effective in reducing national danger from an enemy’s 








movements within his own boundaries, and therefore no 
agreement can be effectual at all. It could not be even 
if all nations were equally trustworthy, or equally incapable 
of keeping their preparations secret, and we need not say 
that is not the case. Men have not arrived even in this 
country at that pitch of good humour when, if France 
collected a quarter of a million of men on her North. 
Western coast, Englishmen would believe that they were 
assembled only for instruction. 

The vetoes provided on the use of certain devices at sea 
seem to us inoperative in the way of diminishing budgets, 
or, indeed, of diminishing anything, except possibly the 
fighting utility of a great mercantile marine. Why should 
submarine torpedo boats be prohibited any more than the 
torpedoes which exist ? What is the advantage to nations 
of prohibiting the throwing of explosives from balloons ? 
A man can only be killed or a ship destroyed once, and 
destruction from above is no more painful or deadly than 
destruction from below. And what is the meaning of pro. 
hibiting the manufacture of rams? Certainly it is not to 
prevent expense, fora ram need not cost more than any 
other war vessel, and can by no possibility destroy a ship 
more effectually than a successful torpedo would. Isa 
ship which is rammed by a‘ Clampherdown’ better off than 
a ship which is rammed by an ‘Oceanic’? All that such 
a restriction could effect is to limit the use of merchant 
ships for ramming,—that is, to reduce the potential naval 
power of Great Britain, the United States, and Germany 
as against the remainder of the world. We cannot believe 
that such proposals would be accepted, or even considered 
except with the view of proving their impracticability, 
They would, and could, produce no result, even if they 
were not vitiated from the beginning by the absence 
of what lawyers and theologians describe as “ sanction.” 
If any Power, driven half mad by an opportunity or a 
panic, breaks any of these rules, what is to be done, and 
who is to do it? Is any single Power to attack the 
offender, as a policeman would attack a man who broke 
the law in his sight? Not likely, because no Power 
would accept, even for a term, so invidious and onerous 
a duty. Or are all the neutral Powers to perform the 
duty, as bystanders in the suggested case of a street 
offence are expected to do? That would involve either 
neglect of the duty, each neutral Power calling on its 
neighbour for help, as happened more than once in the 
Cretan muddle, or it would necessitate an avowed and 
regularised Federation of Europe, which may come some 
day, but for which the world is not yet prepared. 
England under present circumstances could not join such 
a Federation, and if she did not join it, would be sure in 
the first serious crisis to drift into antagonism. 

The truth is that the Czar’s Government, in re- 
ducing their master’s great idea to a sort of Inter- 
national Draft Act, have, as often happens, deprived 
it of much of its original potency. It was possible that the 
idea first mooted, that of interposing a conference of 
seconds between the challenge and the actual duel, might 
have had a serious effect in checking the frequency of 
war. It would have had for its supports the reluctance 
of Sovereigns to seem unreasonable, the conscience of 
statesmen, which, though often asleep, is never entirely 
dormant, and the permanent fears of the peoples that, if 
defeated, they may be overrun by hostile armies. The 
power of opinion is often exaggerated, but still there 
would have been under most circumstances a strong rush 
of opinion in favour of the one more discussion before 
fighting which Nicholas II. proposed to introduce into 
public law. And if he himself had reduced his own forces, 
as he might have done had his proposals been accepted, 
the advocates of economy and civil government in each 
great State would have been furnished with a strong 
argument in favour of refusing further concessions either 
of funds for preparations or to the growing power of 
militarism. There are occasions, as in all ecclesiastical 
discussions, when a broad generalisation has greater 
weight than any discussion of details, and this, we think, 
was one of them. The nations do not want war, and 
while remaining armed would have gladly accepted any 
device obviously intended to make war less probable, and 
therefore further precautions less necessary, but they 
will regard these restrictions upon armaments, the effect 
of which they will only half understand, either as futile, 
or as proposals to be watched with an unsleeping jealousy, 
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which of itself has always been found an effective provoca- 
tive of war. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


§ soon as people begin to talk about a crisis one 
may be sure that there is plenty of exaggeration 
in the air. The present talk about the crisis in the 
Church is no exception. That there is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction among a large portion—indeed it would 
he safe to say among the majority—of English lay- 
men is quite evident, and it is also true that there 
is a marked want of discipline among the clergy. 
You cannot have any good thing without a certain 
number of drawbacks, and the freedom and indepen- 
dence which have always belonged to the individual clergy- 
man in England, and have brought many excellent results, 
have also brought a good deal of evil, and these evils 
are now very apparent. In addition to these ugly facts, 
there is also a tendency to call for the use of short, sharp, 
and ill-thought-out remedies to cure a difficult and com- 
plicated malady. There is, that is, a real danger of Sir 
William Harcourt and his friends demanding a course of 
action which will produce not merely a crisis, but a 
catastrophe, in the English Church. But though there is 
much unrest and many disagreeable feaiures in the situa- 
tion, there is, in our opinion, no real cause for alarm, and 
still less for violence. At the present moment what is 
wanted is cool thinking and good sense, not hurry and 
declamation. 


The chief argument at present against doing anything 
rash, or, if you will, strong, is that we have not exhausted 
the legitimate machinery for action. Until the Bishops 
have taken action, and have failed, it would be most 
unwise to assume either that they are powerless or else 
indifferent to the admitted evils. We certainly will not 
assume, as Sir William Harcourt seems to assume, that 
the Bishops are a set of old fogies who cannot be trusted 
todo their duty. It is possible that the Bishops may 
have been somewhat remiss in the past, but we do not 
feel sure that it would have been as easy for them to have 
acted as is generally assumed. Bishops, like other men, 
must observe Burke’s maxim, and “bear with incon- 
veniences till they fester into crimes.” Unless supported 
by public opinion, and unless quite sure of their ground, 
the Bishops would have found great difficulty in exercising 
a minute discipline in their dioceses. Remember, too, a 
difficulty which is often forgotten. It happens that the 
men who have introduced an unauthorised and illegal ritual 
have generally been men of great activity,—men, that is, 
doing an immense deal of sound social and spiritual work. 
Can we blame a Bishop if he is very slow to destroy the 
usefulness of a clergyman who, though in error about his 
services and his ritual, is doing splendid work among 
ihe poor? Now, however, that circumstances have given 
the Bishops an adequate opportunity for joint action, 
and for reviewing the situation as a whole, we believe 
that they can, and will be able to, introduce as 
much discipline as is good for any living organism ; for 
we confess we have no desire to see introduced into the 
English Church a hard-and-fast discipline of the Roman 
type,—a discipline which might petrify the Church and de- 
stroy its spiritual vigour. A true Church is not a regiment 
or an army, and we see in the Jesuit body what is the 
result of an attempt to make the members obey implicitly 
the orders of their superiors. A reasonable discipline, 
however, can be, and we believe will be, secured by the 
Bishops. We therefore hold that the Bishops should be 
given a full and free opportunity to remedy the real evils, 
—not, that is, to make it illegal to say any word in church 
which is not in the Prayer-book, or to deviate a hair’s 
breadth in ritual, but to put an end to harmful eccen- 
tricities in public worship, and to the introduction of 
institutions and observances which are clearly and 
essentially, and not merely accidentally, opposed to the 
spirit of the Reformed Religion. Till they have been 
tried and found wanting do not let us assume that the 
Bishops cannot do their duty. 


We desire to deal on the present occasion with two con- 
crete proposals that have been put forward by those who 
are for what we may term rough-and-ready methods of 
dealing with the Ritualists, The first is to do away 
with the Bishops’ right of veto over prosecutions for 











illegal acts, and the other is to make legal action easie 
by the substitution of deprivation for imprisonment in 
the case of a recalcitrant clergyman. In our opinion, 
there is considerable danger in both these proposals. The 
proposal for withdrawing the Bishops’ right of veto 
would, we believe, if accepted cause a flood of litigation 
which would be most injurious. Every man who quar- 
relled with his parson and who wanted to hit him hard 
would at once begin to look closely at the services to see 
if he could not catch his enemy out in an illegal act. 
One can imagine, indeed, Mr. Kensit or one of his 
preachers being called in as a sort of service-expert to 
have a look round and see if there were not something 
wrong somewhere. A far better plan for improving the 
legal machinery would be to pay the expenses of the 
Bishops in all cases of litigation. It is utterly absurd to 
say that the Bishop should, as now in many cases, be 
obliged to pay for litigation out of his own pocket. 
Bishops are as public-spirited and have as high a 
sense of duty as other men, but is it possible that 
their minds should not be affected by the dread of 
having to pay an unknown bill of costs? Remember 
that ecclesiastical costs frequently amount to very 
large sums, and that there is no telling whether they 
may not run up to as much as a year’s income. 
What number of Treasury prosecutions would there be 
if the costs had to be paid out of the First Lord’s salary ? 
The present arrangement is clearly most unbusinesslike. 
It would be far better that in each province there should 
be a Standing Committee of, say, three Bishops, and that 
if they assented to an action, the whole of the costs 
should be defrayed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
In regard to the question of depriving a man of his 
living, and making it impossible for him to get another, 
or otherwise to preach or teach in the English Church, 
instead of imprisoning him for contempt if he refuses to 
accept the judgment of a Court of Law, great caution 
should, in our opinion, be exercised. No doubt in theory 
it is better to deprive than to imprison, for imprisonment 
for a matter of conscience—the refusal to obey is always 
regarded as a matter of conscience—is necessarily difficult 
and often hateful. If, however, deprivation were made too 
easy, would not there be a great deal of danger of a very 
large recourse to it, and might not the result be one of 
those compulsory exoduses from the Church such as we 
have seen on former occasions in our history, when first the 
Puritans, then the Laudian Churchmen, then the Puritans 
again, and finally the Nonjurors, were driven out of 
their livings? Doubtless something must be done 
in the case of a clergyman who absolutely refuses to 
obey the Courts of Law, but we would use the 
weapon of deprivation as sparingly as possible. Perhaps 
the best plan would be to give the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as Primate of All England, an absolute discretion in 
the matter. If it were reported to him by a Court of Law 
that it had inflicted imprisonment for contempt, he might 
be empowered to suspend the clergyman in question (say 
for two years) from performing the offices of the Church in 
any church or chapel in the United Kingdom, and there- 
upon the Court could release the prisoner. Possibly even in 
such cases there would be a danger of the clergyman who 
was suspended setting up a Church for himself, but this 
danger would presumably not be very great with the 
Ritualists, who would naturally shrink from such a defiance 
of authority. We do not, however, profess to be able to 
solve this difficult problem completely. We only, on the 
present occasion, desire to point out the evils that must 
follow from a hasty and wholesale recourse to deprivation. 


Taking the question as a whole, our firm belief is that 
the so-called “ crisis” had far better, as we have said above, 
be left to the Bishops to be dealt with by themselves. They 
know the difficulties, they are, we believe, for the most part 
in real sympathy with the moderate and reasonable view of 
the doctrinal and ritual position of the English Church, 
and they are most anxious to put an end to the scandal 
of the present situation. All their public utterances 
—witness the charges of the two Archbishops and 
the Bishop of London’s appendix to his address—show, 
in fact, that they are making considerable way with a 
solution of the problem on lines which will strengthen and 
not injure the national Church. As we have said, to 
ignore and neglect the work of the Bishops strikes us as 
the height of unreason. If, and when, the Bishops 
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fail, it will be time to call in Sir William Harcourt with 
his plans for petrifying the services of the Church, for 
reducing a wholesome diversity to cold uniformity, and for 
enforcing a Jesuit-like discipline—perinde ac cadaver—by 
means of deprivations levelled against all recalcitrant 
clergymen. Depend upon it, whatever else will cure the 
English Church, it will not be the short and sharp policy 
of the “chucker-out.” ‘ Drop it at once, or out you go,” 
is not the final word of wisdom at the present juncture. 








THE IRISH LOCAL ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the Irish local elections in the towns is 
in one way rather a triumph for the Spectator. 
Almost alone in the Press, we have maintained for twenty 
years that in the entire Irish movement there was a deep- 
seated Jacobin element to which the English did not 
sufficiently attend, and for which the only remedy was to 
make of the peasant a freeholder, and, therefore, angrily 
devoted to the defence of property. In other words, the 
Celtic masses in Ireland, tormented by the wide difference 
between their economic position and their aspirations, 
desire before all things more comfort, more security, more 
income not mortgaged to the provision of food, and at 
heart think that if they had a Parliament of their own 
they could get this out of the well-to-do. Mr. Daly, who 
has just swept Limerick, is, in fact, nearer their ideal of a 
Home Secretary than either Mr. Dillon or Mr. Redmond. 
He made what, from the revolutionary point of view, is 
the mistake of proposing to nationalise the land, instead 
of distributing it in freehold patches; but the people felt 
instinctively that his principle, which is substantially that 
the poor have claims upon property because they are poor, 
contained the essence of their own secret hope. The town 
elections now reveal how strong this hope was. Everywhere 
in Celtic Ireland the masses have shown a passionate 
interest in the elections, everywhere they have taken 
power out of the hands of the conservative classes, 
and everywhere the Home-rule politician and _ the 
Labour party have joined hands. We think they will do 
so also in the counties, the labourers desiring to improve 
their condition, and the peasantry seeing a lever in local 
power that may help them to get the land, and if they do 
the result will be that Ireland will for local purposes be 
in the hands of men who, whatever degree of moderation 
may be imposed upon them by traditional fears, by legal 
restrictions, or by the risk of arousing the central Legisla- 
ture, will at heart desire, and will up to the limits of their 
power secure, that the poor shall have more and the rich 
less, the poor meaning all who have less than a pound a 
week, and the rich all who have more than three pounds. 
They will for this purpose, on the hypothesis suggested, 
have irresistible majorities, and will, being one of the 
quickest-witted of races, soon discover competent and 
determined leaders, a principal among whom will be Mr. 
Daly, if he is to become, as doubtless he will become, 
Mayor of Limerick. 


The situation is a dangerous one, for self-government 
having been conceded, must be allowed fair play. We 
detest that niggling policy of giving with one hand and 
taking away with the other which has spoiled so many 
proposals for the benefit of Ireland. Moreover, up to a 
certain point the movement justifies itself. No one with 
a fair mind can doubt that as yet Irishmen have had 
less power over their own affairs than Englishmen, or 
that owing to a melancholy history the tendency has been 
to do too little for the people and too much for the 
“respectables.” So far as the new Revolution remedies 
that defect it will be beneficial, and the danger will only 
arrive when that point has, in the judgment of the 
judicious, been visibly overstepped. A great deal even of 
extravagance, for instance, may be borne if the expendi- 
ture and the risk are clearly incurred for the permanent 
benefit of the citizens, for sanitary improvements, for 
example, for the greater security of the streets, or even— 
though there is danger in this—for the addition of a 
certain dignity which many Irish towns, especially the 
medium towns, conspicuously lack. What we should dread 
would be expenditure beyond this point, especially through 
loans and the payment of armies of municipal servants. The 
loans, it will be said, can be controlled from Dublin or from 
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difficult to resist an improvement for which the citizeng 
declare themselves willing to pay, and which will be urged 
by a hundred and three Members, all of them secretly 
satisfied that in the last resort England, bloated England, 
will first advance the money at 23 per cent., and then 
when votes are urgently required remit the debt. It is 
possible, too, to create an immense number of small posts 
to be held by voters, and thus to levy small armies of 
citizens devoted to the Town Council, and disposed to 
support it at every election; and the temptation to do is 
will be very strong. It is so pleasant to gratify many 
neighbours at once when in return they can give you 
a popularity which secures to you power, and is only to 
be partially paid for out of your own pocket. The 
tendency in some of our own boroughs to overspend 
themselves is very strong, and the Irish; who have hitherto 
felt themselves kept down, will have much more enjoy- 
ment in patronage, in giving contracts, and in profusion 
generally. They are not a people incapable of thrift—that 
is an entire misreading of the Celtic character—but they 
are a vain people, excessively delighted with the position 
of patron, and inclined to think that if the evil day of 
reckoning will not come to-morrow, it is useless to think 
about its coming. Besides, how can there be an evil day 
for Ireland in matters pecuniary when the step-sister 
England is so near, and so proud of rolling in gold ? 


Matters may go better than we fear, for prediction 
about Ireland is usually futile, the national character and 
the social organisation having elements in them which keep 
themselves, except on occasion, in permanent obscurity, 
but we confess to great misgivings. The temptation both 
to oppress and to waste—to oppress by ostracism as 
in Limerick, and to waste through salaries—will be 
enormous, and unhappily the great counteracting force 
which ultimately, and after grievous suffering, brought 
France straight, does not exist in Ireland. If the peasantry 
owned the land, and the citizens their houses, and all 
expenditure meant demands on both, as it does in France, 
where, out of seven million heads of families, five millions 
are property holders, we should have no fear for the 
result of the great experiment. There would be much 
foolish extravagance followed by much foolish parsimony, 
and then everything would settle down under rather heavy 
rates,butin cities and villages perhaps a good deal improved; 
but unhappily the great check is not there. The cities 
and towns and counties will all, we fear, get into difficul- 
ties, will all apply to Great Britain for help, and if Great 
Britain at length grows tired, will all declare that if 
Ireland were “free” she could manage for herself, and 
her Parliament could put everything straight. The 
natural instinct of Celts is to depend upon a central 
power, and find in it the strength which the Englishman 
or Lowlander finds in his own individuality. Local self- 
government may in Ireland diminish the wish to make of 
the island a separate principality, but judging by these 
elections—of course as yet on imperfect information—we 
do not think it will. Race counts for much in the 
development of peoples, and we find it difficult to believe 
that the steady cleaving of France to the central power, 
its sense that local government was not sufficient either 
for its needs or its aspirations, can have been accidental. 
As Ireland cannot have its Convention without crippling an 
Empire essential to the world, any recrudescence of the 
desire for one must be a source of confusion, and to us, as 
Unionists, of regret. We can only hope that the early 
omens are deceptive. 





TRUSTS IN AMERICA. 


: iw industrial monopoly known as a Trust is only 

some dozen years old in the United States, yet it 
already controls about one-half of the industrial capital 
of the Republic; and as things are now going, it bids 
fair to control three-fourths before the century has 
expired. With the present revival of American industry 
from the great depression which began in 1893, an 
enormous expansion of Trusts is also taking place. In 
one day, we read, no fewer than seven of these colossal 
undertakings were organised, with aggregated capitals 
reaching into the hundreds of millions of dollars. Among 
the industries thus closed to outside competition were 
sewer-pipes, silverware, writing paper, pottery, wire, lead, 
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and tinplate. The capital of the first is put at 
30,000,000 dollars, and of the last at 50,000,000. This 
tinplate monopoly is absolute, 92 per cent. of the 
manufacturers joining at the start, and the remaining 
8 per cent. coming in soon after. At the present 
time, in addition to the Trusts mentioned, petroleum vil, 
sugar, cotton-seed oil, whisky, steel rails, and other com- 
modities produced on a great scale are all in the hands of 
Trusts. Even such a prime necessary of life as meat is 
controlled by the “ big four” of Chicago,—i.e., four huge 
firms which control the immense stockyards of that city, 
and which actually fix the retail price of meat in Boston. 
It is no wonder that the attention of the American people 
is riveted on this stupendous capitalist development, that 
manifest anxiety prevails, and that Mr. Bryan is preparing 
to fight the Presidential election of 1900 on the Trust 
question. 

What isa Trust? We have the name in England, but 
it stands here for a different thing. In a word, a Trust 
is a kind of federation of joint-stock companies for 
preventing competition, maintaining profits, and con- 
trolling price and output. The persons entering into 
the arrangement hand over their several interests in 
the companies forming the Trust, and receive from its 
treasurer corresponding scrip in the Trust. Thus while 
the volume of American business is increasing by leaps 
and bounds every moment, the actual number of definite 
responsible business corporations is decreasing. This is 
not only the case in great industries formed into Trusts 
properly so-called, but it runs right through American 
business. In Chicago there were actually as many 
separate business firms in 1870, when the population was 
about two hundred and fifty thousand, as there were a 
quarter of a century later, when the population had risen 
to one and a half millions. Legislative attempts without 
nuinber have been made to cope with Trusts. Mr. 
Sherman, who was then in the Senate, introduced a 
measure to suppress them and secured its passage; 
but in the first test case the Attorney-General of the 
United States refused to prosecute. The Standard Oil 
Trust, when hit by the law, merely changed its title 
from “Trust” to “Company,” and modified its articles 
of association. Nearly every State Legislature (they 
are all law-making factories on a big scale, as the 
readers of Mr. Godkin’s recent work are aware) has tried 
its hand at the suppression of the Trust, but without 
success. At this moment monopoly holds the field more 
strongly than ever; and, as we have said, bids fair to 
embrace nearly the whole of American industry in its 
grasp. Of course if the movement represented by Mr. 
Bryan is serious (and we think it is so far as a deep 
feeling of hostility to the Trusts is concerned), we shall 
see an Anti-Trust party in the field, and the United States 
committed to a great conflict of a new character; a 
conflict not political but social, a ‘ well-defined confronta- 
tion of social classes,” to use Roscher’s historic phrase. 
There will be the millionaires on the one side, with those 
whose interests are bound up with the interests of the 
millionaires, and on the other side the great masses of 
citizens who feel that the Republic is in danger of 
drifting into an oligarchy. We confess we do not like so 
dark a prospect, but it is idle to disguise from ourselves 
that things are tending that way. 

But what form will the opposition to Trusts take ? 
That is a crucial question, on the answer to which much 
hangs. We confess to a mental difficulty in dealing with 
the phenomenon of the Trust, so new, so tremendous, 
coming with swift motion athwart so many of the hitherto 
received economic doctrines. But our object is not to 
give our own solution, but to suggest two alternative 
American solutions which, so far as we can see, represent 
tendencies of thought there. In the first place, there are 
those who think the Trust has “ come to stay,” and that 
to fight it is useless. They hold that, as the early colonies 
grouped themselves into States, and the States became 
merged in the Federal Union, so the small business firms 
became united into large companies, and the companies 
became amalgamated into Trusts. They hold that the 
tendency to aggregation is inevitable alike in politics and 
industry, and that so the Trust may be termed a kind of 
natural development, given modern capitalist conditions. 
Just as a Vanderbilt consolidates great lines of railway, so 
does a Rockefeller consolidate great business agencies. We 


suppose that the solution of these persons who yet are 
against the Trusts as dangerous combinations would be 
roughly Socialistic. They would not, it is true, suggest 
that the United States Government should take over the 
oil-refining business, or that Pennsylvania should go into 
the coal-mining industry. But they would advocate the 
purchase of the railways by the Federal and State 
Governments, the securing of all natural and artificial 
monopolies by city and town municipalities, and very 
severe control combined with cumulative taxation of all 
Trusts and “combines.” It will be remembered that, in 
Mr. Cleveland’s second Administration, Congress tacked 
on to the Tariff measure such a tax, but that the Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional. How far some such 
Socialist schemes have made way in the United States it 
is difficult to say. But for the first time in the history of 
the State, two Socialists (not German, but native-born) 
have been elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, while 
the Socialist vote in Massachusetts and New York has 
shown an increase. Naturally, the American people, like 
the English, have no such tendency to Socialism as the 
Germans or the French. But if a man, who while hating 
the Trust yet thinks it inevitable, is to take up any side, 
he must, one would think, take up that side which would 
increase the power of the State, not as against the indi- 
vidual, but as against the combination of rich men. 

In the second place, there are those who would seek to 
break up the Trusts on the ground that they interfere 
with liberty. Such a party will find its main support 
among the Western farmers, who have suffered not a little 
at the hands of the great monopolies. Of course, such a 
party would have to make up its mind to the definite un- 
doing of the industrial evolution of the last dozen years. 
It would first attack the Tariff in the belief that the Tariff 
is deliberately designed to bolster up the Trust. Certainly 
the present Tariff connected with the name of the Member 
of Congress who died a few days ago has been coincident 
with a dangerous expansion of Trusts. It is true that 
some very large Trusts have no connection with the 
Tariff, but it is also true that they are bound up in 
many cases with allied interests created by the Tariff. 
The Liberty party, if we may give the name to those we 
are thinking of, would also take care to secure a separa- 
tion of great “ pooled” interests. One turns, ¢g., to the 
monopoly-ridden State of Pennsylvania, and finds great 
railway companies which are also mine-owners, house- 
owners, nay, owners of whole mining towns with their 
shops and hotels. The charter of incorporation of a 
railway company would be so formed that it should deal 
purely with a railway, and not with the mining of coal or 
the supplying of food and clothing to the miner. Mr. 
Rockefeller, as every one knows, is the head of the 
Standard Oil Trust, but we hear of him again in 
another capacity as controlling railways, as controlling a 
good share of the shipping on the Great Lakes, and now 
as in the new lead Trust formed to organise “one 
mammoth combination.” The advocate of liberty, we 
say, while of course maintaining freedom of investment, 
would contrive to so separate allied monopolies as to secure 
greater variety of separate interests, believing that there 
would be less chance of millionaire dictation under such 
conditions than under a very small number of Trusts. 

But we must not attempt to argue about Trusts so 
much as to explain them, and to suggest the problems they 
open up. They are only, as we have said, about a dozen 
years old, and that is a mere moment of time in the life 
of the world. They may not prove permanent. The 
Napoleons of finance may be as powerless to maintain 
their empire as the Napoleon of politics and war was to 
maintain his. They may fall through their own weight, 
their very success may lead to their decay. But at 
present, especially with their enemies divided on a funda- 
mental economic issue, with a Tariff which aids their 
growth, and with an Administration in office which may be 
said to have been installed by their help actively dis- 
played, it must be admitted that the Trusts are masters 
of the situation. 








MR. LECKY ON MR. GLADSTONE. 
R. LECKY is known wherever the English language is 
spoken for the lucidity and felicity of his style and 








for the penetrating and well-balanced mind with which he 
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approaches political and historical subjects. Not only is he 
quick to recognise and to comprehend the causes of things and 
the social and political forces that work beneath the surface 
of human affairs, but he has the art to make his readers see 
through his eyes and understand what he understands. No 
critic of political action, and that is what Mr. Lecky is, can 
expect to get all men to agree with him; but what he ought 
to achieve is that all men of sufficient education and capacity 
should understand his interpretation of the phenomena 
with which he deals. And this Mr. Lecky does achieve. He 
always knows what he means himself, and he always makes 
his audience understand it also. Given his premises and his 
facts, there is never a false deduction, and there is no 
omission to deal with factors in the problem which he has 
himself admitted to be factors. This admirable gift of 
conscientious and consistent analysis has never been more 
successfully exhibited than in Mr. Lecky’s masterly intro- 
duction to the new edition of his book on Democracy 
and Liberty (Cabinet Edition, Longmans and Co., 12s.) 
He calls it an introduction, but it is in reality a 
brilliant study of Mr. Gladstone and his political career. 
In the main, this analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s character as 
exbibited in his pablic career strikes us as one of the 
most true and complete “‘anatomies” of a human mind—to 
use the Elizabethan phrase—that has ever been attempted, 
We get the real Gladstone,—see him weighed in scales 
that are just and even. The mother-thought of Mr. 
Lecky’s estimate is that in Mr. Gladstone the mental char- 
acteristics differed in degree, rather than in kind, from that 
of average human beings. His was in quality not a great 
mind, but the quantity, the volume, of that mind was 
prodigious. He had all the average gifts raised to an extra- 
ordinarily high power, but in spite of this aggrandisement 
they remained in kind average gifts. Itis this which explains 
the curious want of mental distinction about Mr. Gladstone. 
He never said a really great or illuminating thing, or suggested 
a really great and original train of thought. Burke’s works 
are filled with political wisdom,—great generalisations, or 
specialisation of the phenomena of human government and 
social organisation. You will search Mr. Gladstone’s works in 
vain for any of those phrases of power or insight which reveal 
like the rays of a lamp cast in a dark place. This was one 
proof of the commonplace character of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 
Yet another is to be found in his strange lack of literary 
discretion. Heseemed as incapable as the most commonplace 
President of a Mechanics’ Institute of telling the difference 
between what was great and what was smallin literature. In 
spite of his vast learning, or rather vast acquisitions of know- 
ledge upon a hundred subjects, he would often fasten upon 
some second-rate or perfunctory book, and to the amazement 
of the world treat it as a work of real importance. To give 
concrete examples would only hurt the feelings of many 
excellent people who were betrayed into an unnatural and un- 
merited prominence by Mr. Gladstone’s eulogies, but the fact 
of those eulogies cannot be omitted from our consideration. 
Such want of discretion and discrimination is incompatible 
with an intellect great in kind as well asin degree. Con- 
ceive Burke writing and talking of some of the poorer and 
more commonplace books of his day as Mr. Gladstone was 
wont to speak of modern books that canght hisfancy. Butif 
Mr. Gladstone’s brain power was great in quantity rather 
than in quality, he unquestionably possessed a personality of 
enormous force and attraction. He was essentially a magnetic 
man, and, like all people who can be so described, he both 
fascinated and repelled in an unusual degree. It seems a 
law that those who do not feel the fascination of such human 
magnetism are repelled, or even disgusted, by the per- 
sonality from which it irradiates. Hither you are held by the 
glitter in the eye, by the mysterious ring in the voice, by the 
vibration of passion that rocks the whole frame of the 
magnetic man, or you feel a certain contempt for their exhi- 
bition and (possibly unfairly) are inclined to regard them as 
belonging to a lower plane of civilisation, and as having in 
them something of the actor, if not, indeed, of the charlatan. 
Those who see others deeply but unreasonably moved and 
fascinated, but themselves remain cold, can hardly help a 
certain feeling akin to disdain. But after all, those who are 
not touched by this personal magnetism when it is exerted by 
a man of great intellectual power are few, and hence Mr. 


personal contact a spell which it was impossible for them not 
to acknowledge. Mr. Lecky has conveyed the impression of 
this personal magnetism in a singularly felicitous account of 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal appearance :— 

“ Not a little of his influence was due to physical gifts which 
in a great orator a3 in a great actor count for much. Pitt, Fox 
and Burke were painted by the best portrait painters that 
England has produced, but 1 much question whether a stranger 
who saw their portraits with no knowledge of the men they repre- 
sented would recognise in any one of them a man of pre-eminent 
power. Noone could stand before a good portrait of Gladstone 
without feeling that he was in the presence of an extraordinary 
man. Yet the greatest painter could only represent one of the 
many moods of that ever-changing and most expressive counte- 
nance. Few men have had so many faces, and the wonderful play 
of his features contributed very largely to the effectiveness of his 
speaking. It was a countenance eminently fitted to express 
enthusiasm, pathos, profound melancholy, commanding power 
and lofty disdain; there were moments when it could take an 
expression of intense cunning, and it often darkened into a 
scowl of passionate anger. In repose it did not seem to me good. 
With its tightly compressed lips and fierce, abstracted gaze it 
seemed to express not only extreme determination, but also 
great vindictiveness, a quality, indeed, by no means wanting in 
his nature, though it was, I think, more frequently directed 
against classes or parties than against individuals. He had a 
wonderful eye—a bird of prey eye—fierce, luminous and restless, 
‘ When he differed from you,’ a great friend and admirer of his 
once said to me, ‘there were moments when he would give you a 
glance as if he would stab you to the heart.’ There was some. 
thing, indeed, in his eye in which more than one experienced 
judge saw dangerous symptoms of possible insanity. Its piercing 
glance added greatly to his eloquence, and was, no doubt, one of 
the chief elements of that strong personal magnetism which he 
undoubtedly possessed. Its power was, I believe, partly due toa 
rare physical peculiarity. Boehm, the sculptor, who was one of 
the best observers of the human face I have ever known, and who 
saw much of Gladstone and carefully studied him for a bust, was 
convinced of this. He told me that he was once present when 
an altercation between him and a Scotch professor took place and 
that the latter started up from the table to make an angry reply 
when he suddenly stopped as if paralysed or fascinated by the 
glanco of Gladstone, and Boehm noticed that the pupil of Glad- 
stone’s eye was visibly dilating and the eyelid round the whole 
circle of the eye drawing back, as may be seen in a bird of prey. 
In conversation, as well as in public, these physical gifts added 
greatly to his impressiveness. He spoke with slow, constant 
emphasis,—sometimes, indeed, in private conversation too like a 
regular speech. I have never known any one who by look, ges- 
ture, emphasis and manner could make a sentence which was 
commonplace in thought, knowledge and even in language appear 
for a moment so impressive.” 

This passage and many others in Mr. Lecky’s introduction 
might seem to be leading up to the conclusion that Mr. 
Gladstone was essentially a bad man,—a man disingenuous, 
ambitious and vindictive. But to this conclusion Mr. Lecky 
never comes,—nay, rather he specifically avoids it, and shows 
that Mr. Gladstone was instead, always in his desire if not 
always in his accomplishment, distinctly a good man. 
In this ultimate conclusion we entirely agree; but what, we 
must ask, is the explanation of this apparent contradiction ? 
We believe it is to be found in a fact which is fally admitted 
by Mr. Lecky,—namely, that Mr. Gladstone was a deeply 
religious man. Mr. Gladstone’s life and career afford, in our 
opinion, the strongest possible proof of what a true and deep 
sense of religion can doforman. Mr, Gladstone's sincere and 
profound belief in the divine government of the world, and 
his insight into and strong hold upon the deeper mysteries of 
the Christian faith, prevented, as they alone could, his 
passionate egotism overcoming the moral nature. If he—~ 
“to whom was given 

So much of earth, so much of Heaven, 

And such impetuous blood,” 
had not had the restraint of deep religious conviction, that 
fierceness almost amounting to malignity, and that imperious- 
ness and disdain for all who would not agree with him, which 
Mr. Lecky notices, must have swept him away. One may 
see how Christianity helped Mr. Gladstone in Mr. Lecky’s very 
true remark that he was vindictive to classes rather than to 
individuals. His obedience to Christian duty obliged him 
not to hate his political opponents as men, but the duty did 
not seem so clear in the case of aclass. He had not the daily 
reminder to forgive a class which he considered had tres- 
passed against him. 
Truly, this deep Christian feeling is the most striking 
and beautiful, as it is the most essential and most 
characteristic, thing about Mr. Gladstone. For this we 
may forget much that is otherwise to be regretted in his 
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precrere of a Christian statesman that the country owes him 
most. He showed the world that the Christian life can be 
led in the world of politics,—no mean achievement in itself, 
and one of fruitful consequences in an age prone to believe 
that a low moral character and statesmanship have a natural 
affinity. As Mr. Gladstone watched the tortuous career of 
his great contemporary, Prince Bismarck, and thought from 
how much that was mean and evil his own religious sense 
bad saved him, he might, indeed, have exclaimed with the 
Poritan: “There, but for the grace of God, goes William 
Ewart Gladstone.” 





TWO FRENCH CHARACTERISTICS. 
HERE are two foibles or peculiarities in the French 
character which differentiate it from that of the 
Englishman, and in a less degree from that of the German, 
with a certain violence. These are the immense part played 
in the character by amour propre, and the liability to a sus- 
piciousness almost unreasoning and sometimes even absurd. 
Englishmen have amour propre, Americans are much affected 
by it, and Scotchmen, who are much the most sensible people 
in Europe, display it more strongly still, but it is not 
dominant in any of them. They can keep it down, they 
refuse to gratify it by injuring others, and when it clashes 
with duty they go on performing the duty, with sullenness or 
concealed indignation perhaps, but still performing it. With 
Frenchmen it is one of the master passions, always in evidence, 
and almost beyond control of the will. Frenchmen think 
themselves the most good-humotred people in the world, and 
so long as they are not “ wounded ” they are; but if they are 
wounded, if their amour propre is touched by so much as a 
scratch, the good-humonur disappears, and they show them- 
selves, like the rest of the Celts, among the most vindictive of 
mankind, A Frenchman who has been snubbed, or ridiculed, 
or belittled in any way whatever is a Frenchman who is un- 
happy until he has sought and found some kind of vengeance, 
which, moreover, must be visible to the world as well as to 
his own eyes. Often a biting epigram will do if others hear it 
and appreciate, but more commonly there must be an act or 
Series of acts. This is the real cause of the continuance 
of the duel, and of the excessive tolerance which French 
juries show for the use of the revolver whenever the 
quarrel has arisen from sexual offence or suspicion. ‘The 
amour propre, the personal dignity or sensitiveness of 
husband or lover, wife or mistress, has been affronted, and 
jarymen cannot see how that was to be endured. It is 
impossible to read any French memoir without seeing how 
immense a part the foible plays in the daily life of France. 
St. Simon is dominated by it, and it is apparent even in 
Sully, otherwise so like a vusé Englishman. It is hardly too 
much to say that the autocracy of Louis XIV. in his Court 
was based on the wonderful skill with which he provoked or 
soothed the amour propre of his courtiers, who under 
Lonis XV. squabbled and fought and intrigned and flattered 
eternally, in the hope of gratitications, often minute, to their 
self-love. The “ policy of pin-pricks,” as we now call it, 
seemed to the later nobles of France not only an amusing, but 
a most intelligent method of managing each other, and 
obtaining from equals due “ consideration.” One master evil 
of the French military system, the extraordinary difficulty of 
inducing Generals to support one another cordially in the field, 
is due almost exclusively to this foible. This Marshal or that 
General cannot endure to think that he shall be outshone, or 
even momentarily forgotten, in the success of a rival, whom, 
apart from the outshining, he rather likes and esteems. Even 
Napoleon’s Generals, deeply as they feared him, would not 
support one another if they thought that support would yield 
to another a “ glory” painful to their self-love. It is just the 
same in the present imbroglio. The bitterest partisans of 
either side are those whose amour propre has been engaged in 
the contest, and the main reason why the struggle is so 
dangerous is that nearly every officer feels that if the verdict 
is for Dreyfus his own amour propre as officer will be 
“ lacerated.” 


A little of this feeling is no doubt a kind of self-respect, of 
the wish to be reputable in one’s own eyes, which cannot fairly 
be pronounced discreditable; but it is singularly mixed up 
With a personal vanity which self-respect should hold in 





check, and with a passion for histrionic self-advertisement. 
The Frenchman, unless he has taken up the rédle of martyr 
—of which he is, on due provocation, splendidly capable, e.g., 
Picquart and M. de Pressensé—cannot be content unless his 
personality looms as large in the eyes of others as 
in his own. He regards himself from the outside, fixes on 
a creditable, or at least impressive, part, and plays that for 
applause. He is not so selfish as Englishmen are apt to 
suppose—sometimes, if his emotions are touched, is very 
unselfish, but appreciation, applause, all that he understands 
by “honour” or “glory,” is to him what the cheers of the 
audience are to the actor. He has no spirits without them. 
Naturally, being so inherently histrionic, any slight, which 
involves, of course, refusal of applause, startles him exactly 
as a hiss startles an actor. It is like a slap in the face, an 
insult producing not only pain but nearly unbearable disap- 
pointment. He has done his best in his réle, and this is his 
reward. He will not endure it without revenge. It was 
noticed in the Revolution that none were so bloodthirsty as 
actors who had been hissed, and a Frenchman whose amour 
propre has been severely wounded is a hissed actor. 

The frenzy of suspicion—“ preternatural suspicion,” as 
Carlyle called it—into which Frenchmen when excited are 
apt to fall is more difficult of explanation, especially to 
Englishmen, who cannot even comprehend why Frenchmen 
should believe that English gold is expended upon the 
Dreyfus agitation, and consider the belief either fictitious 
or simply silly. The belief with thousands is not fictitious 
at all, and the French are one of the shrewdest of European 
races, possessing besides that touch of humour which should 
prevent any one from believing that an unbroken egg has 
been poisoned. We confess the suspiciousness bothers us, 
who have watched French politics through a lifetime. If it 
were always directed against one set of enemies it might be 
interpreted as a mere form of hatred; but that is not the 
case. There is more suspicion in Paris of French Jews at 
this moment than of Englishmen, and as much suspicion of 
a very grave and reputable class—the Huguenots—as of 
either. The feeling is often set down to ignorance, but 
classes of Englishmen who are quite as ignorant are com- 
paratively free from it, and the French populace suspect 
above all men those who live their lives all day and every day 
under their microscopic eyes. They know their Magistracy 
just as well as we know ours, and still attribute every 
decision they do not like either to gold, or threats, on 
the wish to keep down the poor. There is a sort of connection 
between the feeling and the general histrionic tendency, 
familiarity with stagey situations developing the suspicion 
that plots may be going on, but the true cause must bea 
deeply-seated kind of timidity. The French are as brave as any 
people in Europe, but they are a race with nerves, and the 
moment their nerves are predominant, when, as we say, they 
are “all to pieces,” their imaginations begin to work and they 
see men as trees walking. ‘ Dreyfus is worrying us here, the 
English are conquering the Soudan—Adolphe, where is the 
Soudan ?—and there must be some connection between those 
facts.’ Three minutes’ reasoning of that kind and the 
English are the source of all evil, are plotting this, that, and 
the other, always against France, until from very exhaustion 
the fit passes off, and the Frenchman, sane again, acknow- 
ledges that he has been deceived—by some one else. It is a 
strange kind of fit, which bas fallen on Englishmen once or 
twice in their history—e.g., the Titus Oates revelations—but 
which is alien to their genius and has never lasted long. It 
rose in France during the Terror to a height which the 
pictorial historian can only adequately describe as “ preter- 
natural”; but we are not sure that it is not risirg again, and 
should not be in the least surprised to hear that all France 
was in a turmoil from a belief in an impending invasion by 
the people of the Isle of Man. The odd thing, which we do 
not profess to explain, is that the people liable to these fits is 
at bottom acute even to subtlety, and has a special tendency 
to be remorselessly logical. All one can say is that some very 
able people have been in all ages very much afraid of ghosts, 
and have shown themselves on that subject, when in credulous 
mood, absolutely impenetrable to reason. There is a form 
of timidity which has absolutely no relation either to 
cowardice or insanity in the medical sense, and it is excep- 
tionally common in France, 
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QUAILS: AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 


IRDS have always been bringers of omens, and some- 
times political prophets. The caladrus foretold the 
death of Kings, rooks the decline of families, storks the decay 
of Empires. But it has been left to the quails of the end of 
the nineteenth century to demonstrate the narrow and arti- 
ficial character of the European system of States. Birds are 
divided into the stay-at-home races and those which are 
citizens of the world. The former are contented with a 
garden, or at most a county; the latter, even for a 
twelvemonth of life, are satisfied with nothing less than 
a continent. As long as the earth was not overfilled 
with men those birds which were citizens of the world could 
afford to overlook the narrow and temporary limitations of 
human States, and continued their immemorial way of life, 
going and coming, and increasing after their kind. But 
of late years the settlement and levelling up of human 
life in the remoter regions of the world has made a vast 
difference to the old order of things. From the Arctic tundra 
to the Nile Valley, less at the extremities perhaps, but most 
emphatically in the central and old States of Europe, the 
wellbeing and continuance of most animal life depends on the 
will of man. This has been recognised politically, and most 
European States have established legal protection for game 
and other edible birds. This “sectional ” protection is effective 
to preserve the stay-at-home species. But each country of 
Europe also receives an increment of migratory edible birds, 
mainly from the extremities towards the North, or the equator. 
From the former come the woodcocks and snipe, wild geese, 
and ducks. From the South enters a stream of edible birds, 
comparable only to the herring shoals of the sea, in the form 
of quails from Africa. The difference between the two sets 
of immigrants is that the first breed elsewhere, but come to 
us for the winter, while the quails spend their winters in 
Africa, but come to Europe to nest. In both cases it has 
been assumed that the birds’ numbers replenish themselves, 
and that the quantities killed make no difference to the next 
year’s immigration ; rightly, until recently, in the case of the 
Northern birds, which nest in an almost uninhabited region, 
and are undisturbed; wrongly in the case of the quails, 
because they are killed on their way to their breeding grounds 
in Central and Western Europe. 


The result is that in France the quail is becoming scarce, 
and sportsmen, instead of bagging twenty or thirty brace in a 
day, bave to be content with only five or six brace. In 
Switzerland, Austria, and parts of Germany the same scarcity 
is noticed. The European State system, which can protect 
its non-migratory partridges, pheasants, and grouse, is too 
small and local to protect the quail; and nothing but an 
international agreement is wide enough for the purpose. 


The result has been an interesting negotiation between the 
Foreign Offices of various States, originating in France. The 
recent increase in the quail catch on the other side of the 
Mediterranean is partly due to the English occupation of 
Egypt; partly, also, to the demand for quails in London. 
Peace and prosperity have left the fellahs of Lower Egypt 
more time and opportunity for catching the myriads of quail 
which leave the shores of the Delta in early spring, while the 
wholesale business, which is mainly in the hands of Levantines 
and French merchants at Alexandria and Marseilles, greatly 
prospers. The quails are shipped mainly to Trieste or 
Marseilles, and sent thence to Paris and London. This 
goes on all through the spring, at a time when in France, 
Austria, and Switzerland, through the territories of the two 
last of which the quails pass from Trieste, no native quail 
is allowed to be taken at all. The French Government, 
therefore, came to an understanding with the Austrian, Swiss, 
and German Governments that common action might be taken 
to stop the transport of live quails caught in those countries 
during the breeding season. But as the quails shipped in 
English vessels from Alexandria were taken in Egypt, nothing 
could be done to prevent their passing through in transit, 
though it did as much harm to the stock of quail in Austria 
to catch them on the other side of the Mediterranean as on 
the Austrian side of the Alps. The English Foreign Office 
was, therefore, approached, though with faint hopes of success, 
as England, especially London, “tient beaucoup a ses cailles,” 
which are the only first-class game-birds available in the spring 


months. The London Foreign Office, according to a corre 
spondent of La Naturaliste, gave a polite but discouraging 
reply to the request that they would consider the matter, 
They found themselves unable to interfere with the export of 
quails, but undertook to provide that the quails should be 
made as comfortable as possible while on the voyage. The 
unconscious humour of this offer does not seem to have 
appealed to French feeling, and the conclusion is that nothing 
is to be hoped from England, verrouillée dans son égoisme, and 
with an ever-growing appetite for fatted quails. 


Apart from the interests of sport in France, it is a matter 
of some importance to ascertain whether there is really any 
chance of the destruction of the quails on migration over. 
powering the reproduction of the species. The number of 
quails living alternately in Europe and Africa is probably 
greater than that of any other species of edible migratory bird, 
—greater than that of the Northern ducks or plover, or the 
wildfow! migrating from the Caspian to the shores of old Ionia, 
The cause of their migration is, we believe, entirely due to the 
food which these birds seek. They are mainly insect-feeders, 
though they also eat the seeds of weeds and grasses. Northern 
Africa and the Nile Valley, their winter home, supplies this 
food; but when the heats of the African spring begin, and 
destroy insect food and vegetable life, then the quails cross 
the Mediterranean to find their food and bring up their 
young among the crops of the plains of Europe. A few 
come to our English home counties; numbers visit Ireland, 
where, for some reason not clearly known, they are really 
plentiful in certain districts; but they fill the Central 
European plain in spring, from Hungary to South Russia. 
Caltivated land and crops suit their tastes. To the quail 
agriculture is a friend, not an enemy. 


We find it difficult to believe that the destruction and 
capture of the birds in Egypt alone can make any great 
difference to the European supply, though the particular 
stream of birds which leaves the Nile Delta may possibly 
be that which partly supplies France. But there is 
reason to think that the havoc made all along the line 
of the quails’ advance from Africa to Europe is really 
diminishing the stock. It cannot be said that in former days 
there was any point at which they were permitted to pass 
without toll. Italy, for instance, always poor and hungry, 
caught them in hundreds of thousands, long before the days 
of steamers and railways. Pliny was much more accurate as 
to the habits of migrating quails than most observers of his 
day. He mentions that when crossing the sea they were 
sometimes blown out of their course and drowned. He was 
also aware that they migrated by night, and makes the 
curious statement that when the multitudes were nearing 
land they were dangerous to small boats, on whose sails and 
rigging they settled, “often by night,” and overset them. 
Tens of thousands are taken on the coast of the Pontine 
marshes, and in Sicily one hundred thousand are said to have 
been captured in a day. In the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago they are caught and cured just like sprats or 
pilchards, with the difference that they are netted on the land 
instead of in the sea. The heads are cut off, the bodies 
cleaned, and then salted and packed in tubs. Farther east 
one of the greatest of the annual quail catches takes place on 
the Bosphorus. The main body of these quails are looked 
for on the return migration in autumn, not in the spring. 
It is then that the birds hatched during the summer 
on the plains of Poland, of Turkey, of Roumania, 
and South Russia are on their way south, and pass in 
myriads over the straits, and along the Asiatic shore. 
But in old days there were often years of respite for 
the birds. War on the Bosphorus, or in Greece and the 
Archipelago, or in Egypt, or Spain, or Italy, might at 
any moment give the birds an “open door” for a series of 
years; and population not only failed to increase, but often 
receded; and there were no railways or steamships. The 
demand was a local one; and as in the days of Moses, people 
tired even of quail. Now the populations of Paris, London, 
and Berlin are added to the eaters of spring quails. The 
birds are caught lean, and are forwarded alive to be fattened. 
The demand increases, population is everywhere growing, 
engines for their capture are better devised, and the demand 
is clearly overtaking the supply. 





We must conclude from this that we have reached the limit 
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of the natural productiveness of the globe in animal life 
other than that of fish. Left to itself, the world is “going 
back” in this respect, almost entirely from the increase of 
the meat-eating animal, man. If the quail crop cannot 
maintain itself, no other wild edible species can possibly 
survive without regulation of the catch. This is a thousand 
pities, because until recently it seemed probable that these 
migratory birds would still maintain themselves as a 
source of food-supply recruited largely in the waste 
places of the earth. But exactly the same process has been 
going on in the far North. There the flocks of brent-geese, 
wild duck, and other birds are so depleted by the trapping and 
guns of the Norse, Samoyed, and Russian hunters, that this 
supply of “natural” game jis being heavily reduced. Even 
the United States have found it necessary to pass stringent 
laws to protect their native quail, prairie-chicken, and wood- 
grouse. But it is not every nation that is able to legislate 
for half a continent. In Europe some form of international 
game law will in time be proposed, extending to the other 
side of the Mediterranean basin. But it is matter for regret 
that the world is becoming so fast filled up that even the 
quails and wildfowl can only hold their own subject to human 
law and its enforcement. We cannot hope to do by the birds 
as America has done by its fish, and actually increase, by 
human supervision, the yield of Nature. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
asain 
MADAGASCAR AND THE COBDEN CLUB. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—You have attacked the policy of the Cobden Club as 
stated in its recently published memorandum, and you refer 
to the subject again in your article on France and England 
in the Spectator of January 14th. Will you be kind enough 
to inform your readers upon what expressions in the memor- 
endum you rely to show either that the Cobden Club 
“desires to force our” (English Free-trade) “policy” on 
every annexing Power; or that the Cobden Ciub refuses “ to 
treat each case on its merits,” as you yourself desire to do; 
or that the Cobden Club fails to recognise as the basis of our 
right to interfere upon annexation “the trade rights we have 
acquired and enjoyed” before an annexation; rights which, 
if I understand your article, you are not yourself prepared 
to abandon? I should like further to know to what you refer 
when you say that in 1895, when France annexed Madagascar, 
“she purchased Our acquiescence by declaring that under the 
new régime our trade rights would be respected.” To me it 
seems that the weakness of the French case consists in her 
allowing us to believe that we should continue to enjoy the 
same trade rights after the annexation as before; and that the 
weakness of Lord Salisbury’s case is that he did not get a dis- 
tinct agreement from France to that effect, which he could 
probably have done without difficulty. If and so far as there 
was a real understanding or agreement between the two 
nations, it is an example of the policy which the Cobden Club 
is now advocating. If and so far as the understanding or 
agreement was imperfect or capable of misconstruction, it is 
a failure in the application of that policy. I would not wish 
for a better illustration of what we desire, and am delighted 
to find that so good a Free-trader as the Spectator is in sub- 
stantial agreement with us.—I am, Sir, &., FARRER. 


[In our notice of the Cobden Club manifesto we stated : 
—“The manifesto urges that though we should recognise the 
right of foreign Powers to settle their own tariffs in any way 
they like in their present territories and old possessions, ‘ we 
cannot recognise that they have a similar right in countries 
now passing under their control, and where Englishmen have 
already established interests.’” Now, unless the Cobden 
Club can will the end without willing the means, this seems 
to us to be a general declaration in favour of maintaining the 
“open door” at the point of the bayonet. Certainly it shows 
a desire “to force our English policy on every annexing 
Power.” If the manifesto contains any specific declaration 
that each case must be treated on its merits, and that no 
general principle is to be applied, we tender its authors our 
apologies. We hold that Madagascar is a case for insisting 
upon our previous trade rights, because France has volun- 
tarily guaranteed them at every step. To allow France now 








to repudiate her obligations would be simply an act of 
national weakness; thongh had France insisted in 1890 on 
unconditional annexation and had refused to give us any 
pledges as to our trade-rights, we do not think we ought to 
have then made the matter a casus belli. Our statement that 
in 1895 France purchased our acquiescence by stating that 
our trade rights would be respected is based upon Lord Salis- 
bury’s description of the assurances given by France to the 
British Government, and upon M. Berthelot’s statement made 
in the Chamber on November 27th, 1895. The supporters of 
a sound fiscal policy owe an inestimable debt of gratitude to 
Lord Farrer for the courage and consistency with which he 
has fought the battle of Free-trade, and in spite of this local 
difference we are heartily glad that he is directing the Cobden 
Clab at atime when there seems so much restlessness in 
regard to the policy of Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator. | 





IS THERE TO BE A NEW ST. BARTHOLOMEW ? 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Every one who has studied the condition of modern 
France will be in general agreement with your article upon 
the “New St. Bartholomew” in the Spectator of January 14th, 
Week after week the violent Press of Paris incites its readers 
to murder and the destruction of property, and the stranger 
who formed his opinion from the newspapers might well 
believe a common massacre inevitable. But in Paris at least 
there will be no St. Bartholomew; the violence of the 
journals is merely a hideous defect of style,a gross breach 
of good manners; it corresponds to no body of opinion; such 
men as MM. Drumont and Rochefort have debased the 
French language, they have blackmailed a set of timid poli- 
ticians, but it may be doubted whether with all their noise 
and bluster they have achieved anything else. For what is 
far more remarkable than the violence of the cheaper prints, 
which are sold up and down France, is their levity. Yes, 
levity is their dominant characteristic. There is scarce 
one of the pamphleteers, who believe that to-day they are 
shaping the views of their country, that has a great respect 
for truth or consistency. These writers change their opinions 
from day to day without shame or apology. Let him who 
delights in parallel columns, for instance, set down the 
judgments delivered within a week by the Intransigeant and 
the Libre Parole upon General Chanoine, and then ask him- 
self what value can be attached to any article which the 
editors of these journals choose to write. An influence is 
exerted not by an isolated piece of eloquence, but by a con- 
sistent support of one doctrine and one policy. But this 
consistency, in England the first condition of success, is un- 
known to the light-fingered gentry of the Parisian Press; 
and the consequence is that as they must soon cease to believe 
in themselves, the world {reads them rather for excitement 
than for guidance. Nor is this want of a consistent opinion 
the only evidence of journalistic levity. There is no partisan 
paper in Paris which has the smatlest respect for the trath, 
I do not mean that the writers set down wilful falsehoods; it 
is rather that they take no pains to verify such casual state- 
ments as may blacken the character of an opponent. To 
take one example of many, a week ago La Croix, a professedly 
religious paper, which has yielded to few in bitterness of con- 
troversy, described, on the pretended word of a waiter, a dinner 
at which were present M. Trarieux, the counsel of Dreyfus, and 
several members of the Appeal Court. Now, nothing could have 
been easier than to test the truth of this story, and since it 
carried with it a charge of vile conspiracy, it should never 
have been printed without an efficient test. But not even the 
religious journalist of Paris can rise above the prevailing 
levity. What does it matter, he says in effect, whether a 
tale be true or false? If it isn’t true, it ought to be, and a 
falsehood repeated in a good cause is as worthy as the 
forgery of Colonel Henry. So every day produces on one 
side or the other a set of new inventions, which are contra- 
dicted without apology, and which are exposed without dis- 
grace to him who uttered them. Of course the Dreyfus 
affair has been a magnificent opportunity for the irresponsible 
journalists of France. Bat these gentlemen never lacked 
their opportunity. That which is happening to-day happened 
some years since, when Panama was the prevailing scandal. 
And before that was not M. Wilson a brilliant occasion for the 
virulence of the Press? But now as before the pamphleteers 
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of France will sharpen their pens, and will suggest to the 
unwary that their readers are sharpening their swords. And 
those who would understand the real feeling of the country 
should read the Temps, and forget that the Libre Parole and 
the Anti-Juif exist. Indeed, it is not wholly paradoxical to 
assert that these bellicose papers have made for peace. The 
duel is declining in France from the mere frequency of vitu- 
peration. A thousand insults are offered every day, and go 
unacknowledged, which some years since must have been fol- 
lowed by armed reparation. But even the bitterest polemist 
understands now that ten duels a day would reduce an ancient 
institution to absurdity, and therefore he allows his opponent 
the license he takes himself. In brief, the scurrilous Press 
of France may degrade the language; by expressing the 
simplest fact in violent terms it may make it impossible ever 
to express a violent truth at all. But it does not shadow a 
St. Bartholomew, and it will not produce a massacre. For its 
levity is already half acknowledged, and falsehood at least 
will ensure distrust. No, if there be a St. Bartholomew, it 
will be in Algiers, not in Paris; and if that colony does 
escape bloodshed it will not be the fanlt of the Government. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A RESIDENT IN PaRIs, 





THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

S1tr,—The point I wished to urge, in the Spectator of 
January 7th, was not that territorial sovereignty is the only 
conceivable means of securing that the Pope should be really 
independent, but that the Law of Guarantees—his refusal to 
accept which is so often stigmatised as impossibly in- 
transigeant—does not secure it. If the Italian Government 
can find another means of securing his independence which 
would satisfy the Catholic world, let them do so. Meanwhile, 
the Holy Father naturally appeals to that which has been the 
normal means of preserving it for upwards of a thousand 
years. It is the fashion in England—a fashion first set at a 
time when the Italian question was impartially viewed by 
very few—to speak of the demand for temporal power in order 
to secure the spiritual, as intrinsically fanatical. Such was 
not the view even of that incarnation of English Liberalism, 
Lord Brougham, in 1849. Here are the words used by him 
in the House of Lords on May 20th of that year :— 

“My opinion is that it will not do te say that the Pope is all 

very well as a spiritual prince, but we ought not to restore his 
temporal power. For what would be the consequence? Stript 
of that secular dominion he would become the slave now of one 
Power, then of another: one day the slave of Spain, another of 
Austria, another of France; or, worst of all, as the Pope has 
recently been, the slave of his own factious and rebellious sub- 
jects. His temporal power is an European, not a local or a 
religious, one; and the Pope’s authority should be maintained 
for the sake of the peace and the interests of Europe.” 
No doubt circumstances have changed since these words 
were used. But the danger to which they refer is still 
in existence. And until the Government makes a serious 
attempt to meet it, is it surprising that the Pope should 
maintain the attitude of resistance? It is a part of this 
attitude that Catholics refrain from voting at the elections. 
The result of this abstention is no doubt very bad for the 
country. Itincreases largely the Socialist and Radical 
elements in the Chamber. Marchese Visconti Venosta 
deplored it on that ground in an interview published not long 
since in the Courrier de Bruzelles. But what would doubtless 
be maintained on the Vatican side is that its evil consequences 
must be laid at the door of those who persist in treating as 
an unimportant issue belonging to Italian politics, a question 
which is international in its character and of grave moment. 


With regard to Mr. Stillman’s revival of the Jesuit scare, 
and of the idea of co-operation between Catholics and 
Socialists, I cannot but think that the preconceptions 
which have led him to ascribe such undue importance 
to the first, have so largely coloured his view of the 
second as to make the truth underlying it hardly recog- 
nisable. That a large number of Catholics are unfriendly to 
the Government is undeniable. A Government which has 
pursued a policy of confiscation of ecclesiastical property and 
suppression of religious Orders from the outset can hardly 
have looked for popularity with the Clericals. To one who 
bears in mind, also, the constant petty persecution of the 
clergy, which is familiar to any one who—as did the present 





writer in 1877 and 1878—has lived in ecclesiastical circles in 
Rome, the indignation of partisans of the Government at the 
resentment of the Clericals appears rather like the anger of 
the big schoolboy who threatens the little one anew for crying 
out when he is licked. That a Government which the 
Socialists and Radicals are attacking on one side, should find 
Clerical antagonism on the other, highly inconvenient, is 
natural. But it is the inevitable consequence of its own action, 

The two forces—of Clericalism and Socialism — do, 
however, certainly co-operate in this sense, however un- 
designedly, against the Government. But when Mr, 
Stillman suggests active alliance between them, his sug. 
gestion is on a par with that of secret Jesuit machina. 
tions. Indeed, a declared alliance has been formed in the 
North of Italy between Catholics and other Conserva. 
tive elements against Socialists and Radicals. Conte 
Paganuzzi, the President-General of the whole Catholic 
organisation in Italy (called the Opera dei Comitati e Congressi 
Cattolici), was a chief party to such an alliance formed at 
Venice in 1895, for municipal elections. The Catholics 
stipulated for the restoration of religious education, and of 
the observance of the old public days of thanksgiving. A 
similar alliance was made at Milan, at Brescia, at Rimini, and 
elsewhere, and Marchese Visconti Venosta consented to stand 
as a municipal councilor at Milan to mark his approval of it. 


After the Milan riots, at the instigation of Signor Zanardelli 
(who, by the way, had been defeated by the allies at Brescia), 
the Catholic Committees were suppressed (as we remember) 
on suspicion of complicity in the revolutionary movement, 
In the nearly three thousand institutions whose papers 
were seized, not a single compromising document was 
found. The only Catholic punished was Don Albertario, 
editor of the Osservatore Cattolico,—not for share in any 
secret plot, but for a somewhat incendiary article published 
in his paper weeks earlier. Even in this article I think lam 
right in saying that the most objectionable phrase was an 
apostrophe to the Government, on occasion of a bread riot in 
which the soldiers had fired on the people, to this effect— 
“They ask for bread: you give them bullets”—a severe 
criticism doubtless, but one very amply expiated by montis 
of imprisonment. Then Signor Zanardelli proposed to revoke 
the exequaturs of the Bishops,—to deprive them of their official 
position and stipend. Marchese Visconti Venosta protested 
against this further development in the Anti-Clerical cam- 
paign, and the Government fell, 

But what was the result of what had been already done? The 
Catholics were deeply indignant at what they not unnaturally 
regarded as unjust persecution. It had been sanctioned by the 
professedly Moderate Premier, Rudini, and consequently at 
Rimini the Catholics refused any longer to act with the 
Moderate party in the municipal elections. Would it be 
wonderful if the alliance fell through elsewhere? At Brescia 
and Venice it still holds; at Milan, when I was there last 
month, its life was regarded as precarious. 


It is in the nature of the case impossible that there should 
be a real alliance between Socialists and Radicals, who hate 
religion, and the Catholics. But if anything can make common 
action on the part of Catholics and supporters of the present 
régime impossible, can justify those Catholics who refuse 
to trust the Government, or can make a large section of 
them regard with human satisfaction revolutionary attempts 
to overthrow it, one may well suppose that it will be 
this system of unjust accusation and proscription. If the 
Government as a whole would recognise what some of its 
members cannot fail to recognise, that the policy of persistent 
hostility of the Church has been a grave mistake in the past, 
and would seriously retrace their steps—not by microscopic 
concessions which imply that Catholics should be grateful for 
anything, having a right to nothing, but dealing with the 
Church in a generous and respectful spirit—the beginning of 
better things might dawn. Persistently to despise—and, may 
it be said, to bully ?—a body numerically strong and with all 
the power attaching to deep conviction, is not the part of 
wise statesmanship.—I am, Sir, Xc.,, WILFRID WAED. 


{We retain our opinion that the Pope does not need 
temporal power in order to be free to exercise his spiritual 
functions, and that his efforts to regain the temporal power 
are injurious to the true interests of religion since they 
involve the passive, though not the active, countenance of dis« 
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affection in Italy and the injury of Italy abroad whenever 
and wherever possible. We cannot continue this controversy. 


=Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE APPARENT HARDNESS OF CHILDREN. 


[To THe EpIToR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the brisk correspondence at present going on re- 
garding children’s want of sensitiveness in giving pain to 
living creatures, it appears to me that the root of the matter 
(taking it for granted that there is some truth in the fact) is 
that the generality of children are exempt from the knowledge 
of what extreme pain is. Kind-hearted and sensible parents 
and guardians of children withhold from them the sight of 
suffering, and when it may by accident come before them, it 
is as often as not considered by the children to be mysterious 
and interesting. Boys will often torture cats and flies and 
birds, and even be almost cruel to their companions, as much 
from curiosity to see the effect of what they do as from real 
cruelty; and this arises mainly from ignorance of what suffer- 
ing really is, and from a want of knowledge of what kindness 
or goodness means. This must be taught in many instances, 
and we know how much is now done to spread that knowledge 
and kind feeling towards all dumb creatures and birds by 
the invaluable societies that have arisen in recent years. God 
in His higher wisdom exempts children from the knowledge 
of much pain and suffering, and we are unable to carry back 
our memories as clearly as we might do to the time when we 
were young and ignorant. It is with mental as with physical 
pain that children are happily generally ignorant. How often 
in houses of mourning, where some loved member of a 
family lies dead, the children, knowing the fact, yet pursue 
their occupations and games as usual, the elder ones declaring 
that “the little ones have no feeling.” Is it not God’s 
beneficence in withholding from the tender untrained hearts 
such suffering and knowledge of loss as they have not yet 
strength to bear and understand? Let us beware of too 
obtrusively lifting the veil that He delicately draws over 
the innocent hearts of our little ones, whether it be the 
sufferings of body or mind.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 








CHILDREN AND THEIR KITCHEN-LOVE. 
{To tux Epirorn oF THe “SpxctaTor.’’} 
§1r,—Will you allow me, from a distance, to put in my pro- 
test—which Iam sure will not be an isolated one—against 
Mr. Tollemache’s view of children? I have certainly not 
found them “untender,” though I have sometimes been 
struck by their greater thoughtfulness for animals than for 
“big people,” which probably comes from its being assumed 
that the “ big people ” can take care of themselves, while the 
animals cannot. I will take the instance that lies nearest to 
hand, that of my own little daughter. She was between six 
and seven, when one day a dancing bear was paraded in 
front of the house. The beast, while performing its 
antics, uttered at short intervals a sound that was some- 
thing between a moan and a growl, but which I think was 
caused by the tightness of the collar. The grown-up people 
present were much amused by the bear’s performance, but 
the child, having looked on for only a few minutes, burst 
into tears and entreated that the beast should be led away, as 
she could not bear the complaining tone in his voice. She 
was so disturbed by the thought of the pain he was probably 
undergoing that it took me some time and various vague 
assurances—for instance, that the collar would certainly be 
loosened at night—to quiet her. If your space were not so valu- 
able I could tell you more about thissame child's care of her pets, 
four terriers, whom she watches over better than many a mother 
watches over her children, feeding them daily herself, looking 
after alltheir wants, and when they have been wounded in battle 
—a not infrequent occurrence—dressing and bandaging their 
hurts. However sleepy she may be at night, or whatever 
other excitement there may be in the wind, I do not think 
that for the last two years there has occurred one evening on 
which she has omitted to tuck them into their sleeping-place 
with her own hands, A short time ago a case of measles in 
the house forced me to send her away for a week or two, 
The first thing she did on hearing the news was to sit down 
and cover a large sheet of paper (an occupation she usually 
does not incline to) with intricate directions as to the treat- 
ment of the dogs during her absence. Dogs, in gigantic 
capitals, was written at the top of the page, and below 





came no less than ten headings, touching their food, 
the exercise they were to take, the toilet operations they 
were to undergo. I dure not quote this rather remarkable 
document in full, but will only mention that under No.1 I 
was recommended “to take care that the dogs should have to 
eat,” and under No. 10 “to take care that the dogs should 
not be teased in the kitchen,”—the last word was not 
written quite in this manner, in fact it ran “chetion,” but it is 
not her orthography that I am breaking a lance for here. It 
was only when I had given the most solemn pledges that she 
departed with anything like peace of mind. Possibly this is 
an extreme case in point, for I admit that she is rather crazier 
about dogs than any child I have ever known, but surely the 
children who would not miss the squealing of their “ pet” are 
also an extreme case,—on the other side of the question —I 
am, Sir, &c., 
DorotHea LONGARD DE LONGGARDE 
(Dorothea Gerard). 
Pryski, Kasséw, Galicia. 





THE “IN MEMORIAM” METRE. 
{To Tue Epiror or tar “ Sprcraror.’’) 

Srr,—If your correspondent will turn to the fourteenth 
chapter of the “Memoir of Lord Tennyson,” by his son 
(Vol. I., p. 305), he will find that the late Poet-Laureate wrote 
thus:—“ As for the metre of ‘In Memoriam,’ I had no notion 
till 1880 that Lord Herbert of Cherbury had written his 
occasional verses in the same metre. I believed myself the 
originator of the metre, until after ‘In Memoriam’ came out, 
when some one told me that Ben Jonson and Sir Philip 
Sidney had used it.”—I am, Sir, &., E. F. 








POETRY. 


THE CZAR’S ALLY. 








(The Czar on his way to Livadia stopped at the railway station of Tula and 
sent a request that Count Tolstoi would come to meet him, The greeting and 
conversation passed as described below.] 





THE White Czar looked across the world and saw 
A tax-wrong Europe sweat in barren toil, 

And each great power built up of petty griefs, 
And his the greatest. So a thought arose,— 

“T am the master: surely there is help.” 

The White Czar sent a message to the Conrts, 
And from the Courts a courtly answer came: 

The White Czar sent his message to the world, 
And from the world a sullen laughter came. 

The White Czar called his servants, and he said: 
“What help?” They answered, “ Lord, there is no help; 
You are the master. Spend, and we are safe.” 


The White Czar pondered. “Lo!” he cried, “a help!” 
And southward sped along the iron way, 

Built to bear armies. In his course he stayed, 

And sent to one, no summons but a prayer. 

He came, the peaceful rebel, teacher of those 

Who, taught to suffer, will not learn to slay, 

He, the strange saint, the new Augustin, came: 

All peasant in his garb, rough, sheepskin-clad, 

And on his breast a wilderness of beard, 

Yet noble: and he stood before the Czar. 

Then on his shoulders the White Czar laid hands, 
Kissed him on cheek and mouth, and spoke his word 
“You heard my message. Is there any help? 
What peace for Europe?” And the other said: 
“Lord, you are master; bid your power disband.” 
The White Ozar’s eyes before that level gaze 
Dropped, and his voice: “I am not master here. 
You are a name in Europe. Speak of peace.” 

The other answered : “ Lord, it shall be done.” 


And so they passed, crowned dreamer and uncrowned, 
One to his hearth, there free at his own will 
To live, love, suffer—free at least to dream ; 
The other guarded, fenced about with awe, 
Lord of the swarming legions at whose word 
All Europe quivers, Asia shakes, and he 
To the Far East lays pathways for his might; 
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And bids the sea be furrowed with new deaths, 


Strong to lay burdens on the groaning Earth. 
O strengthless Might! O impotence of Power. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 





TO TIME, NOT TO HURRY WITH THE BOYs. 
Let them be a little space, 
Though they lack our crowning grace ; 
Thongh their talk be not about 
Things we talk of, dining out; 
Though their jokes are hard to see: 
Let them be. 


Could we once have been as they P 
Fat and rosy, fresh and gay, 
With such reverence for the fact, 
With such perfect want of tact, 
YesP Well, all the same, prithee, 
Let them be. 
H. C. Brercurna. 





BOOKS. 
eee ees 
THE INNER LIFE* 

Mr. Crozter is known to English readers as one of the most 
versatile and original thinkers of the day, and there is nothing 
which he is disposed to say which is not, at least, interesting 
and suggestive. This work is no exception to the rule, though 
we cannot place it on the same high plane as the two works 
on Civilisation and Intellectual Development. The present 
work is obviously suggested by Goethe’s Dichtung und 

Tahrheit aus Meinen Sieben, as it is a curious blend of 
biography, incident, and inward growth, together with much 
acute criticism on the history of philosophy, and on some of 
the leading writers of our time. The object of the work is to 
reveal the various forces which played on an exceedingly 
active and scrious mind which desired, to quote Emerson’s 
words, “an original relation with the universe.” Here and 
there our author is a little too garrulous, and at times, 
under the pretext of an autobiography, he really is treating 
us to a chapter of purely critical philosophy which should 
be part of a separate treatise. However, we have read 
the book with the deepest interest, and can recommend 
it to all readers who are seriously bent on trying to get 
at the world problems—the problem of philosophy and 
the problem of society—as they present themselves to 
men of the modern time. Mr. Crozier tells us that he wrote 
this book in order to present a detailed account of the succes- 
sive steps by which his system of thought formulated itself 
in his mind. The method here adopted is, we may therefore 
say, analogous to that of embryology, in which the completed 
product is traced from the germ. 


Mr. Crozier was born in Canada, and he draws pictures of 
a bare and uneventful, but by no means unpicturesque life as 
a boy in his widowed mother’s little wooden cottage on the 
edge of the forest. There is probably more disposition on 
the part of one who grows up under the silent but mighty 
influences of an overpowering Nature such as one finds in 
a deep dark American forest to think much of the unseen 
mysteries of the universe than in the case of a boy distracted 
with the thousand and one passing events in a bigcity. A 
perpetual Presence haunts and overwhelms, and vulgar 
secular details do not constantly corrode the imaginative 
intellect. “As I listened,” he writes, “to the pine tops 
waving. in the clear blue sky above me, to the con- 
fused humming of innumerable insects from the wood, 
to the solitary tapping of the lonely woodpecker on the 
trunk of some distant tree, or peered into the darkening 
recesses of the forest enveloped in gloom even at noonday, a 
feeling of far-off intangible beauty strangely mingled with 
awe would come over me as I sat by my mother’s side; a 
feeling which has ever since remained with me, and which I 
can still in imagination in a measure reproduce.” Next to 
this influence of a vast and aboriginal Nature, charged with 
wonder and mystery, we must place the village Paritanism 











* Mu Inner Life: being » Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobiography. 
By John Beattie Crozier. 


London: Longmans and Co, [14s.] 


concentrated in the Sanday services as a formative influence 
on the mind of the growing boy. The Sunday, spent largely 
in the little chapel where the Calvinistic “scheme of salva- 
tion ” was set forth in discourses which lasted for two mortal 
hours, was a day of gloom for the lad, but it doubtless led to 
severe intellectual exertion, almost unrecognised by himself, 
and toacare for the great things of the mind. Wherever 
Calvinism has gone it has quickened intellect, whatever 
may have been its effects on other aspects of life, and 
thongh Mr. Crozier tells us that in these boyish days 
his mind, like that of most boys, was taken up with 
games and adventures of various kinds, there is no 
doubt that his sub-conscious self, to use the phrase of 
the newer psychologists, was washed by the waves of asea 
of thought which was to rise into the self-conscious mind in 
later years. Like all small towns in America, the church 
and its weekly gathering formed the principal fact of social 
life, and prayer-meetings and conversions were more to the 
serious elders of the village than the rise and fall of Empires, 
So apparently they were to the sinners of the place, especially 
the godless youths, who on one occasion introduced red 
pepper at the most solemn moment of a meeting for prayer 
and testimony with results of the most distressing and in. 
congruous character. Young Crozier was not altogether 
innocent of some of the pranks played on the simple wor- 
shippers of the little town. He records the conversion of a 
friend of his own, and even at an early age it is interesting to 
note how he would analyse his friend’s mind, while himself 
resisting the crude religious influence which, he tells us, 
after a time gave way in his friend to utter scepticism. 


School and College came in due time; but we get a very bad 
impression of Canadian education, at any rate at that time. 
The youth, as a matter of fact, educated himself, as so many 
strong minds do. After a short time spent in the study of 
medicine (the students “ yawned away” the time at lectures), 
Mr. Crozier resolved to leave Canada and come to London, 
to walk the hospitals and to secure that training which ho 
could not get at home. In England his mental horizon 
began to expand, though at first%he did not like the country. 
Coming from a simple democratic community, he was 
offended by the aristocratic stracture of society, and by the 
coldness which succeeded to the intimate and neighbourly 
converse of his Canadian home. His mind was also under a 
deep cloud from the study of Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose 
great system of philosophy took firm hold of his intellect, 
and seemed to leave no room for God, freedom, and im- 
mortality, but to resolve all the noblest elements of our 
nature into the merely molecular movement of physical 
forces. The beautiful living world, whose living influence 
had bound his spirit as with a spell in that silent forest, 
seemed to lie cold, grey, and dead. From this time Mr. 
Crozier set ont on a search for his lost ideal, for he was not 
one of those base spirits who are content to feed on the husks 
of a barren agnosticism. A fortunate legacy left him free 
from the carking cares of life, and he turned to philosophy. 
Mr. Crozier has, as readers of his work on intellectual develop- 
ment are aware, a happy gift of condensing whole treatises 
on philosophy into a few telling sentences in which a simile 
helps to make us understand what the thinker in question 
was really trying to arrive at. Now here, in describing the 
search for the ideal, Mr. Crozier glides swiftly through the 
history of philosophy from Descartes to Hegel, not, of course, 
in all its offshoots and implications, but in so far as the 
central idea is concerned, and he does it with great brilliancy 
and by a few firm strokes. For instance, speaking of 
Spinoza’s idea of mental qualities, he says that Spinoza 
looked on these “‘as but the necessary splinters into which 
the attribute Mind or Thought is broken as it makes its 
entrance into the World of Time, like the sputter and foam 
into which the waters of a placid mountain stream are broken 
on its edges and confines, when it descends to the plain.” Or 
this way of expressing the Kantian idea of the mind:— 
“Like a machine with a complex system of wheels and 
rollers—Time and Space, Cause and Effect, Necessity and Con- 
tingency, and the rest—through which when the raw material 
of sensation from outer objects is passed in like separate bits 
of wool at one end, it comes out like a continuous thread of 
yarn or web of cloth in the shape of organised human 
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his monads and pre-established harmony; nor Kant 
with his categories of the mind and his Divine Ideal 
furnished by the conscience; nor Fichte with his sub- 
jective idealism; nor Schelling with his Nature-philosophy 
and his Mind and Maiter “as two highly concrete bi-polar 
substances underpropped by an absolute Being, also bi-polar, 
as their Cause”; nor Hegel with his wonderful philosophy of 
the Begriff, the triple movement of self-consciousness,—could 
satisfy. This account of the modern movement of philosophy 
is charged with interest, not because Mr. Crozier went 
through it, but because modern man has to go through it, 
whether he fully recognises its successive stages or not, for 
these stages represent the movement of mind itself in its 
expansive sweep. 

In a word, Mr. Crozier tells us he had to abandon the 
metaphysicians, and to take up the poetic thinkers, as 
he calls them,—ie., the inspired men with insight but 
without a system. Foremost among these he mentions 
Bacon, Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Newman. 
The characterisation of these so varied and different 
minds is excellent. Each one of them contributed some- 
what to Mr. Crozier’s growth, but he seems to have 
been most fascinated by Emerson, though differing from him 
on fundamental principles. A very amusing account of an 
interview with Carlyle is given, in which the Chelsea Sage 
outdid himself in characteristic judgments on his contem- 
poraries. “Of all the blockheads,” said Carlyle, “ by whom 
this bewildered generation has been deluded, that man Buckle 
you have just mentioned, was the greatest.” Mr. Spencer 
was termed ‘“‘an immeasurable ass!” As for Mill, “he used 
to come to me here,” said Carlyle, “ with his Benthamism, his 
Radicalism, his greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
and «’ that nonsense, but I had at last to tell him that it was 
a’ moonshine,—and he didna’ like it. But he was a thin, 
wire-drawn, sawdustish, logic-chopping kind of body was poor 
Mill!” But afterwards, as if he had gone too far, Carlyle 
added with a sigh, ‘Aye! but he was a pure-minded man, 
Jobn Mill!” After snch judgments, it amuses one to 
hear that Carlyle thought George III. one of the clearest- 
headed men of his time. It was because of the care 
which that Sovereign took in the selection of his library 
that Carlyle uttered this strange verdict. In the poetic 
thinkers, Carlyle, Goethe, and the rest, Mr. Crozier found 
more aid in his quest than from the metaphysicians, because 
mainly they presented the Ideal as a whole, and did not 
analyse. To them the mind was one, and not a jamble of 
categories, Gradually the black clouds drifted apart and the 
sun shone in the heavens. In other words, Mr. Crozier 
arrived at the conviction, by studying the tendencies of the 
laws of the world and the mind, that there is a progressive 
realisation of the Ideal in the world, that there is a unity of 
plan, a tendency to good, that the universe is an ascending 
scale of balances, with its foot on earth, its summit in heaven, 
The conclusion of the work, which contains some very acute 
criticism, surveys in a few large and general sketches the 
writings of some of the leading men of our time not heretofore 
dealt with, and alsoa brief analysis of economics with a strong 
Ruskinian tendency. Mr. Crozier, it is interesting to find, 
sees in Mr. John Morley the writer of all others who came to 
“a true estimate of the relations of all the factors con- 
cerned” in the complex product we call civilsation. 





LORD LYONS, ADMIRAL AND DIPLOMATIST.* 
TuIs is a complete and trustworthy memoir of a man who did 
the State good service in two branches of public employment. 
Captain Wilmot’s portraiture is impressive, his judgments are 
impartial, he does not overdo “the document,” his style is cul- 
tured, and he is never dull. We are first introduced to the 
little middy who wrote, a year after the battle of Copenhagen, 
“There are a great many very wicked boys on this ship, 
but I do not associate with them.” In the Trafalgar time 
Edmund Lyons was in the Mediterranean, and his letters of 
1807 contain lucid comments on Duckworth’s forced passage 
of the Dardanelles. The capture of a Dutch fort in the 
Java seas, effected, in direct breach of orders, with two boats’ 
crews, established the young Lieutenant’s reputation and 








* Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons, G.C.B., &c.: with an Account of Naval 
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ensured his early advancement. Hoisting his flag as Captain 
of the ‘ Blonde’ frigate, a year after Navarino, Lyons directed 
the allied naval operations against the Turkish garrison of 
Patras, in the Gulf of Corinth, with an ability which drew 
from the French military commander the remark: “ When 
Captain Lyons wanted the post of honour for his guns at 
Morea Castle, he spoke French famously; and when we 
wanted anything from the ‘ Blonde’—whose resources were 
inexhaustible—he understood it perfectly. He was here, 
there, and everywhere; and always in the right place.” 
When cruising off Sidon in 1832, then besieged by the 
Egyptiam forces under Ibrahim Pasha, the Captain was 
invited by Lady Hester Stanhope to visit her, with his son, 
in her retreat on the Lebanon. A letter to his mother speaks 
in detail of Pitt’s tall, pale, hook-nosed niece :— 

“ We approached her apartments by a sort of labyrinth, and 
found her dressed in man’s attire, a large white muslin turban, a 
pelisse of tea-green stuff, a second one of red silk, and excepting 
when I caught a glimpse of her stockings, she appeared precisely 
as « well-dressed Arab of consequence. ..... When we rejoined 
her after dinner she sent Jack off to take a walk, and then com- 
menced a mysterious confidential conversation with me about the 
state of feeling in Syria, &c., every now and then breaking off a 
most clever and comprehensive account by some eccentric remark 
such as: ‘T have the horse mentioned in the Prophecies. It has 
two backbones. I could show it, but it is out at grass.’ Then 
again : ‘I have discovered the proof of the divinity of kings. I 
acquired my influence with the Arabs by various exploits. I once 
cut my way on horseback through hundreds of them.’ ” 

Later on the ‘Blonde’ served as voluntary convoy from 
Malta to Nauplia to Lamartine, then on a sea-tour, who 
was thought to be in danger from Greek pirates. A refer- 
ence in the “ Voyage en Orient” accentuates the poet’s 
sense of his English protector’s loyal character, beauty and 
firmness of disposition, and elevation of mind. On the ground 
of his experience of Greek affairs, and his tactful relations 
with the French and Russian Admirals, Captain Lyons was 
ordered in 1833 to conduct Otho of Bavaria from Brindisi to 
the Pirwus. Later on, again, he was the bearer of wu con- 
gratulatory letter from Windsor Castle to the new Sovereign, 
and received from Lord Palmerston the intimation that he 
might be asked to remain in Athens as English Minister. 
The admirable contents of a Report on the state of Greece 
clinched the matter, and Sir Edmund Lyons entered upon the 
diplomatic parenthesis of his career, which lasted till 1853, 
when, in consequence of the menacing aspects of the Eastern 
question, he was afloat again. The racial virtues of the 
Hohenzollerns, and the Saxon family of Wettin, were never 
shared by the Wittelsbachs; and the young Bavarian, 
whose wife’s disqualifications for a Royal post, dancing 
excepted, were nearly as great as his own, proved to be a 
failure. Eight years after his accession Palmerston was con- 
fessing to Lyons that he certainly made a great mistake 
when he “persuaded France to give way to the wishes 
of Russia in favour of Prince Otho”: and saying, “I 
suppose the end of it will be that some fine day he 
will have to go back to Munich,”—a foreboding fulfilled 
twenty years later. Then, as now, the question of the owner- 
ship of the island of the Minotaur was a puzzle to the 
European Concert, and King Otho, whose empty Treasury 
was indebted to the Powers, was playing with the idea that 
the Sultan would be disposed to sell Crete. The great 
Minister who drew from Peel the avowal, “‘ We are all proud 
of him,” has grown a little out of fashion; but the vigour and 
terse lucidity of his letters and public instructions have since 
hardly found their like. A despatch to Lyons, intended for 
communication to the Bavarian successor of Cecrops and 
Miltiades, thus sums up in courteous terms Palmerston’s 
objection to the impecunious Otho’s scheme :— 

“ Consequently it would be no benefit, but on the contrary, an 
injury, to the inbabitants of Candia, to transfer them from the 
dominion of the Porte and to add them to the Kingdom of Greece ; 
and as regards the balance of power in Europe, the British 
Government would be very unwilling to transfer from the Sultan 
to the Kingdom of Greece the military and naval position of 
Candia, because while that position is in the hands of the Sultan 
the British Government know pretty well what use will be made 
of it, but if that position were placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of Greece, it might not be so easy to say what use might 
be made of it, in many cases not difficult to be foreseen.” 

Sir Henry Bulwer bestowed a whole string of superlatives on 
the gay, natural, and supremely courteous diplomatist whose 
fascinations, and, where sailors were concerned, his notable 
and beautified likeness to Nelson, exercised their captivating 
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powers over inferiors, superiors, and equals. But he did not 

think that Lyons was quite the right man for such a pande- 
monium of intrigue as liberated Athens,—a doubt which his 
scrupulous biographer does not think it right to ignore. The 
Horatian “Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,” may, we 
think, have been a little applicable to Lyons; but certain 
conflicts with his diplomatic colleagues and the Greek Court 
in which he became involved were in the main the result of 
his faithful discharge of his duties as official mouth- 
piece of liberal English doctrines and recommendations. 
Palmerston’s policy was disapproved by his successor, 
Lord Aberdeen, who, while informing Sir Edmung that 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia had demanded his 
removal from his post, told him that some of his despatches 
were distorted by prejudice, and, added his Lordship, “I 
apprehend the great ground of objection is a restless spirit 
of perpetual interference in trifles, and a determination to 
magnify all the peccadilloes of the Greek Government.” To 
this impertinent scolding Sir Edmund made a dignified reply. 
On the Minister's eventual transfer from the shadow of 
Hymettus to that of the Jungfrau, which was followed by his 
appointment to the far preferable Legation at Stockholm, 
Lord Palmerston, who had returned to office, gave emphatic 
expression to his sense of the ability and tact which Lyons 
had never failed to bring to the discharge of his delicate 
duties at Athens. 


Very striking is the ease with which the Admiral of 
sixty-four, who had been out of harness for nineteen 
years, at once adapted himself to the new conditions of 
naval warfare. His capacity was at once proved by his 
brilliant operations on the Circassian coast, his reconnaissance 
in the Black Sea, and the skill with which he planned the 
arrangements for transporting our troops and supplies from 
Varna to the Crimea. A Life of Nelson was always on the 
table of the chief cabin of the ‘Agamemnon,’ and the Rear- 
Admiral (who was second in command of the fleet) must have 
often thought with a sigh of the days of Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar. His correspondence illustrates the muddle and in- 
decision which hampered the Anglo-French military operations 
from first to last. When the expedition was half way across 
the Black Sea the Admirals learned that the Generals had 
not made up their minds where the disembarkation should 
take place! At the eleventh hour a conclave was held on the 
* Ville de Paris,’ but was not attended by Lord Raglan, who, 
from the loss of his arm, which was blown off when he 
mounted the breach at Badajos, was unable to climb the 
French three-decker’s side! This entailed more dawdling 
until a conference took place on the ‘Caradoc,’ when the 
Generals decided that a fresh examination of the enemy’s 
coast must be made. That operation consumed three days, 
and the flotilla, meanwhile, had to anchor near the middle of 
the BlackSea. Even after the armada’s destination had been 
fixed, “ Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, was waiting for 
Sir Richard Strachan.” By fetching a compass and anchoring 
in Eupatoria Bay, the flotilla wasted more precious time before 
the sails were struck at Old Fort. The trick was repeated. 
Captain Wilmot argues justly that when the allies landed, their 
idea was to get possession of the heights on the north side 
of Sebastopol, which commanded the harbour, the arsenal, 
and the southern defences of the fortress. The Generals 
nevertheless dawdled after their victory on the Alma for five 
days, and then, renouncing their original objective, decided 
on the “celebrated” flank march to Balaklava. North or 
south, the appropriate moments for an assault were 
passed by. Lord Lyons afterwards wrote that Sebastopol 
“would have fallen an easy prey” if we had marched 
up to its walls without going round by Balaklava; and also 
that it might equally have been taken “by assault and 
with but little loss during the first four days after 
our occupation of Balaklava, when Menzikoff was at 
Simpheropol with his troops.” Again, in a letter to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty dated a fortnight after the fall 
of the Russian stronghold, Lyons observes that Simpson and 
Pélissier are not Radetzkis “‘ who can mount their horses and 
conduct a campaign like men in the prime of life. Two such 
men as Pakenham would have driven the Russians in full 
retreat out of Crimea by this time, but we have done 
nothing for seventeen days.” Full of interesting details is 
Captain Wilmot’s narrative of his hero’s victorious operations 








in the Sea of Azoff, of his capture of Kinburn, of the night 
attacks on Sebastopol. These achievements may not have 
been “deeds that won the Empire,” yet as examples of well. 
devised naval preparation and performance they deserve, 
even in the age of barbettes, Harvey steel, and wire-wound 
guns, to be carefully studied by all our “ hearts of oak.” 





A BOOK ABOUT ST. PAUL* 
THE materials from which Dr. Cone seeks to construct his 
portrait of the Apostle are, it seems to us, insufficient; and 
this insufficiency is the result of his own critical choice. He 
accepts six Epistles only,—Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philippians. He considers 
the Acts not to be trustworthy. It was written, he thinks, 
about fifty years after the events which it professes to record, 
and written to recommend a view of the relation between the 
Judaic and anti-Judaic parties in the Church, which, to put 
the matter briefly, was not St. Paul’s view. This question— 
is the book of the Acts trustworthy or untrustworthy ?—is 
far too large to be properly argued in these columns. (We 
may remark in passing that Dr. Cone, though he notices Mr, 
Baring-Gould’s Study of St. Paul, makes no mention of Pro. 
fessor W. Ramsay, a quite unaccountable omission, for Pro. 
fessor Ramsay has studied all these matters on the spot as well 
as among his books.) With reference to Dr. Cone’s position, we 
would remark generally that the critical tests which he would 
apply to the Acts would put nearly all the history of antiquity 
out of court. Not many years agosome eccentric person wrote 
a book to prove that the Annals of Tacitus were a forgery by 
that eminent scholar of the Renaissance, Poggio, and brought 
a very respectable array of arguments in support of his con- 
tention. To quote again a familiar example, Thucydides 
gives us in his description of the siege of Platwa a narrative 
which would be unhesitatingly condemned as impossible 
were it to be found in any book of the Bible. But with 
regard to Dr. Cone, we would especially urge that without the 
Acts St. Paul becomes a very indistinct figure. We do not 
know his birthplace, for though Dr. Cone assumes it to have 
been Tarsus, the fact is not stated anywhere in the six Epistles. 
The vision on the road to Damascus disappears. If it had not 
been for the narrative in the Acts, ‘‘ no one would have thought 
of resorting to a miracle to explain it.” The significance of 
St. Paul’s own statement, “ Last of all, he was seen of me also,” 
which is obviously meant to rank his own experience with the 
actual personal vision of Christ which Peter and others had 
experienced, Dr. Cone “cannot determine.” All details of 
the missionary journeys, except as they are alluded to in the 
general statement (2 Cor. xi. 24-29), must be given up. The 
sermon in the synagogue of the Pisidian Antioch, the 
speech to the Court of Areopagus, the touching farewell to 
the Ephesian elders, the apologiz pro vita sua delivered to the 
multitude in the Temple Court, to Felix, to Agrippa, must be 
considered as mere rhetorical exercises. The singularly 
picturesque narrative which begins with the visit to Jerusalem 
and ends with the arrival at Rome is nothing more than a 
romance. For it is obviously impossible, as Dr. Cone himself 
would acknowledge, to take a part and leave a part. All 
must stand, or all must fall. (When we say “ All must stand” 
we do not, of course, include the errors into which the most 
sincere and painstaking historian may fall, or even the 
modifications and reticences which a change of circumstances 
may have suggested as expedient.) And this is, in a 
peculiar sense, true of the Acts narrative. The writer 
makes a definite claim to have been St. Paul’s com- 
panion for several years, and he makes it in a way 
which, if it is not artless, as it seems to be, was exceedingly 
artfal. The “we” that indicates the writer’s presence in the 
scenes which he describes, appears and disappears in a way 
which, if it was the deliberate invention of a writer who had 
no personal concern with these events, shows absolute dis- 
honesty. When the writer of Ecclesiastes speaks in the 
character of the “King in Jerusalem,” he was following a 
common custom, doing honour, as he conceived it, to the 
traditionary master of wisdom. Even if the Pastoral Epistles 
are wrongly attributed to St. Paul, we may fairly refuse to 
apply harsh phrases to the writer, who simply desired to put 
his conceptions of a Bishop’s office under the protecting name 





* Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Heacher, 
London: A. and@, Biaak. [lta 6a) 
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of the great organiser of Churches. But the most liberal 
definitions of literary honesty would not cover the Acts if the 
book was not really written by a companion of St. Paul. To 
talk of “trustworthy we-sections,” as Dr. Cone talks, when it 
is convenient to accept the narrative of the Acts, is not 
allowable. A criticism so arbitrary, based simply on the 
writer’s conception of events and persons of which he knows 
go little, is a discredit to the science. 

It is not very strange that a writer who has imposed upon 
himself these limitations is sometimes found to lay undue 
stress on passages which seem to serve his purpose. Doubt- 
less there has been some exaggerated talk about the Greek 
culture of St. Paul. Dr. Cone goes to the opposite extreme 
of supposing him to have gained all his knowledge of the 
language from its colloquial use, and from reading the 
Septuagint and the Apocrypha. He presses into his service 
Gal. vi. 1I—* See with how large letters I have written unto 
you with mine own hand”—as a confession that “for want of 
skill in writing he was obliged to employ an amanuensis.” 
He ignores the explanation, made probable by Gal. iv. 15— 
“If possible, ye would have plucked out your eyes and given 
them to me ”—that the ‘‘thorn in the flesh” was ophthalmia, 
making writing painful (“epilepsy” is Dr. Cone’s theory). 
Apart from this, the custom of employing an amanuensis 
prevailed very widely, and had nothing to do with ignorance 
or want of skill in writing, though it is connected with the 
labour, hardly appreciated by us, of ancient penmanship. To 
us it seems that there is often a rhythmical flow in St. Panl’s 
Greek which indicates some acquaintance with great models. 
Another extravagantly wide inference is the following: “ Of 
close observation of the outer world he had none, or he 
would not have assumed that a wild olive slip was grafted 
upon a fruitful tree.” Was there ever so peremptory 
a conclusion drawn from so insufficient a premise? There is 
scarcely a writer of antiquity who would have hesitated to use 
the image if it suited his purpose? And as to the fact, Virgil 
surely gives in all seriousness instances of grafting that are 
scarcely less absurd. 

That there is much that is admirable in Dr. Cone’s treat- 
ment of his subject we do not wish to deny. He points ont, 
for instance, that the Apostle’s views on social subjects were 
modified by the overwhelming sense of the near “ coming of the 
Lord.” If he had contemplated a permanent social order he 
would conceivably, even probably, have used very different 
language. A thinker so thoroughly Jewish in temper would 
hardly have given a theoretic preference to celibacy. On this 
Hebraism of St. Paul, again, Dr. Cone strongly insists. There 
is much in the Epistles that this fact alone makes consistent 
and even intelligible. But he recognises a spirit in the man 
that raised him above all the influences of birth, education, 
and circumstances :— 

“He was greater than all speculation, and all paradoxes, and 

all theologies. He could afford to perpetrate antinomies and to 
write in a style which, like himself, was both Hebraic and 
Grecian. It was because he was both Greek and Hebrew, and 
had a far-seeing vision, which looked beyond the making of a 
theology, and a great love that embraced mankind, that he 
became the conqueror of the world. It was because he saw in the 
cross the symbol of redemption for gentiles as well as Jews and 
inthe Abrahamic promise an all-inclusive divine purpose, and 
because he was great enough and kind enough to become ‘all 
things to all men, that he might save some,’ that through him 
the gospel of Jesus became a religion for the world instead of the 
possession of a Jewish sect.” 
There is much in Dr. Cone’s conceptions of the Pauline 
theology to which we cannot give our assent. His view of 
the person of Christ is substantially that of the Unitarians 
(the famous passage, Rom. ix. 5, “ Whois over all God blessed 
for ever,” he punctuated so as to avoid making é:; a 
predicate of Christ, an interpretation which, whatever may 
be said for it, makes the Greek extraordinarily clumsy). 


On the crucial question of the Resurrection of Christ we 
find Dr. Cone’s language uncertain. That the Apostle 
believed in it he does not attempt to deny—that indeed 
would be impossible, so manifestly is this fact made the 
foundation of the great argument of 1 Cor. xv.—but of his 
own attitude towards it we are left in doubt. Perhaps we 
have no right to complain; but it certainly tends to clear- 
ness of exposition if we can satisfy ourselves as to the stand- 
point of the expositor. 

On the doctrine of Atonement we may feel sure that Dr. 
Cone’s own views are not in accord with those which he 





conceives to have been held by St. Paul. These, indeed, he 
sets forth much as a Calvinist divine would expound them :-— 


“ But though God is conceived as unable to arrest the fatal 
course of the law, though His ‘wrath’ must have its work 
upon the transgressor under the natural order, His love for 
man is manifested in the fact that He originates the scheme by 
which man may be delivered from the impending ‘destruction.’ 
He ‘sends His Son,’ and the Son, whose glorious estate was such 
that he is represented as being ‘in the form of God,’ ‘made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon himself the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of men,’ that through obedience 
unto death on the cross he might effect the great redemption 
(Rom. v. 8; Phil. ii. 7, 8). It is unwarrantable, then, so to 
rationalise the Pauline doctrine of the atonement that it shail 
appear that of the two parties in the hostile relation one only, 
man, was ‘reconciled’ through a change of disposition or the 
abandonment of his enmity. The atonement proceeds from God, 
and is a transaction conceived in heaven without man’s partici- 
pation. Christ does not come to effect by his teaching and 
example such a change in the moral disposition of men that they 
shall be reconciled to the divine order. This is a secondary 
result, Primarily the law must be satisfied.” 


We cannot do more than mention the chapter on “ Ethics ” 
(Part ITI., chap. 11), which, as much as anything in the book, 
deserves a carefal study. 

Generally we would say with emphasis that, notwithstanding 
our distrust of Dr. Cone’s methods of criticism, and very 
serious difference of view on not a few matters of the greatest 
importance, we gladly recognise his ability, his candour, and 
his frequent insight into the very depths of the subjects 
which he discusses. 





EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD.* 
Dr. GaRNETT’s sense of humour must undoubtedly have 
become damaged (perhaps in editing the Poems of Victor and 
Cazire) before he could have permitted himself to say that 
Gibbon Wakefield was the man who— 
“ Launched a thousand ships 
And sacked the topless towers of Ilium.” 

Imagine Marlowe's feelings if he were confronted with this 
new Helen,—this middle-aged, plausible, inventive deviser ot 
schemes and puller of wires. But if Wakefield was not a 
Helen, he had points of resemblance to Paris. At the age of 
twenty he eloped, and eloped with an heiress who was a ward 
in Chancery, which is a rash thing to do; but with the 
powers of persuasion that distinguished him through life, he 
convinced the Judge that what had happened was the best 
thing possible for everybody concerned. The accession of 
fortune did him no harm in the diplomatic career to which he 
was then somewhat informally attached, and he went to 
Turin as secretary to the Under-Secretary of the Legation. 
Four years he spent happily in Italy till his wife died in her 
second confinement; he then moved to Paris, where he was a 
sort of Attaché to the Embassy. But in 1826, not contented 
with his first exploit, he decoyed from her school near 
Liverpool, Miss Ellen Turner, the daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer, “informed her that her father’s affairs were 
in a desperate condition, and that the only way to retrieve them 
was to consent to marry Edward Gibbon Wakefield.” The 
young lady was convinced, a ceremony was performed at 
Gretna Green, but the marriage was not consummated. The 
pair were run to earth at Calais, the bride was taken away, 
and a prosecution followed. It thenappeared that Wakefield 
had done the thing more or less as a joke, or at least in 
response to a defiance from the very light-hearted set he lived 
with in Paris. He was always a sanguine person in his 
estimate of possibilities. The legal aspect of the affair he 
had not counted with; it meant £6,000 in law costs, and 
three years’ imprisonment in Newgate; his brother William, 
who had abetted, received the same sentence. That is how 
Gibbon Wakefield became a builder of Greater Britain; one 
would think the story had been invented by Mr. George 
Meredith. 

The exact sequence of cause and effect remains to be shown. 
Wakefield came of old Quaker stock; his father, a farmer, 
promoted to be land-agent, was in his spare moments a 
political theorist, author of An Account of Ireland, and inti- 
mate with Place, the philanthropic tailor of Charing Cross, 
several of whose most uncharitable and acrid epistles Dr, 
Garnett prints. Elizabeth Fry was a cousin; and one of 


* Edward Gibbon Wakefield: The Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand, By R. Garnett, O.B., LL.D. ‘The Builders of Greater Britain” 
Series, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [5s.] 
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Gibbon Wakefield’s brothers was named after Howard. Thus 
the young man was brought up “in an atmosphere of aggres- 
sive philanthropy,” and finding himself in jail, naturally set 
to work to consider the welfare of criminals. His book 
on The Punishment of Death was one of the most potent forces 
in humanising our laws, and the first thing that displayed his 
peculiar gifts as an advocate of ideas. Also it went far to 
wipe out his original offence and to rehabilitate him in the 
eyes of thinking men. But the qnestion of .punishment 
naturally led him to consider transportation, and thus 
came to be written the other work of his captivity, the 
Letter from Sydney. Public opinion was not yet suffi- 
ciently reconciled to admit of publication under his 
own name, but three years later he appeared openly as a 
political thinker, preaching to the world his new doctrine of 
colonisation; and before he was a year out of gaol he had 
organised the Colonisation Society, whose foundation in 1830 
marks an era in the history of our Empire. The Letter from 
Sydney set itself to answer the question—it seems now 
scarcely conceivable that there should have been need to ask 
it—why Australia was useless to England. As Mr. Egerton 
in his valuable history of Colonial policy puts it: “ The three 
necessities of every community are of course land, capital, 
and labour. New Colonies are amply dowered with the first, 
but the capital through which alone the land becomes 
valuable is frightened away by scarcity of labour.” To a 
certain extent the difficulty could be met, and had been 
met, by the employment of convicts, and wealth had been 
amassed at an extraordinary pace. But the average of 
crime in the society thus constituted was appalling, and 
besides, as Wakefield pointed out, the remedy was only 
temporary. The supply of convicts was bound to run short, 
and, he observed with irony not unlike Swift’s, “such pros- 
perity could not rest upon a solid basis; since, however 
earnestly we may desire it, we cannot expect that the increase 
of crime will keep pace with the spread of colonisation.” Of 
what happened when capital endeavoured to exploit an unlimited 
supply of free land, Wakefield found a convincing instance in 
the fate of the Swan River settlement. Mr. Peel went out there, 
taking with him about three hundred persons. Five hundred 
thousand acres about the port were granted tohim. He could 
not himself cultivate a hundredth part of this grant, but 
others were forced to go beyond it to take their land, “so 
that the first operation in that Colony was to create a great 
desert.” Other grants of corresponding magnitude followed, 
and the dispersion was so great that at last the settlers did 
not know where they were; some died of hunger, though 
there was an ample supply of food at the Governor’s house, 
but the settlers did not know where the Governor was, and 
the Governor did not know where the settlers were.” “In 
six months after his arrival Mr. Peel was obliged to make 
his own bed, to fetch water for himself, and to light his own 
fire. All his labourers had left him.” The capital he had 
brought out, seeds, stock, and building materials, perished; 
and the like mishap fell upon the settlers who had left him, 
till they turned upon Mr. Peel and wanted to hang him. 
Practically society was relapsing into primitive barbarism; 
the division of Jabour and the whole use of capital had dis- 
appeared. Upon these grounds, Wakefield advocated “for an 
object never yet accomplished means never used before.” He 
proposed that the State should part with no land except for a 
price which wonld render land dear enough to prevent its 
affording the readiest means of subsistence. The money 
derived from the sales was to be expended in assist- 
ing immigration. That was the single principle under- 
lying his whole theory of systematic colonisation. Other 
provisoes, for instance, the rale maintaining a parity of 
numbers between the sexes, were merely details suggested by 
common-sense. The other was a new principle, and in 1831 it 
was adopted in a tentative way by the Government of New 
South Wales, who put a price of 5s. per acre on land. But 
Wakefield and his friends were determined to try the experi- 
ment in a perfectly new Colony, not contaminated by the 
convict element, where the price of land should be fixed at a 
higher figure,—Wakefield would have liked £2. Thus came 
into being the Colony of South Australia. Not merely the 
whole conception of the scheme and the literature of its pro- 
motion, but the interminable work of lobbying and wirepulling 
to get the Bill through the Houses, was carried out by Wake- 
field ; its final leap over what seemed an impassable barrier in 








the Lords was due to the Duke of Wellington. The main 
credit went to Mr. Angas, who guaranteed money at a critical 
juncture. Wakefield’s name was still kept in the background, 

But that indefatigable person was already busy with other 
schemes, and a New Zealand Association was formed in 1837, 
Lord Durham became a director, and once more there wag 
war with the official departments at home. It was an up-hill 
fight, and no sort of Governmental recognition could be 
obtained; yet there was need for haste, since colonisation of 
the most irregular and undesirable type was going on freely 
from Australia, and French cruisers were hovering about 
the unclaimed islands. The result was that the Associa 
tion, framed with high and disinterested motives, had 
to be resolved into a joint-stock company; and even 
this was obliged to undertake its operations hastily and 
almost surreptitiously; when the ship ‘Tory,’ carrying 
the leaders of the expedition, sailed, Gibbon Wake. 
field hastened down to Plymouth, where she touched, to 


“hurry her off, lest she should be actually stopped. Private 


enterprise, as so often in the history of this country, remedied 
the tardiness of Government, but many lamentable conse. 
quences followed the inevitable confusion of jurisdictions and 
claims. For these, as Dr. Garnett rightly points ont, the 
Government, not Wakefield, is responsible. New Zealand, 
where in the latter days of his life he went as a colonist 
and where he died, is the Colony that will always be specially 
identified with his name; but perhaps the highest result of 
his teaching was achieved elsewhere. In 1838 he and Charles 
Buller accompanied Lord Durham to Canada as confidential 
advisers. Whatever may have been Wakefield’s exact share 
in the authorship of the famous Durham Report, which Dr, 
Garnett calls “the Magna Charta of the Colonies,” there is 
no doubt that both Durham and Buller were, and were proud 
to be, his disciples in Colonial affairs. Indeed, Wakefield's 
position in our history is almost unique. The British have 
owed their progress in the world mainly to instincts and rule 
of thumb; Wakefield, at a critical period when there was 
really need of a thinker, produced a generative idea which 
played its part in the formation of communities that can 
now afford to despise it. He was that very rare thing, 
a theorist in politics, who attained to what he himself 
called “the utmost happiness which God vouchsafed to 
man on earth, the realisation of his own idea.” That he 
lived to see it realised was his own work, the effect of his 
extraordinary personal charm and skill in managing men; 
but the idea, not the wirepulling, was the essential thing. 
He opposed the plague of convict labour, he advocated respon- 
sible government for the Colonies; but what was original in 
his work was this remarkable system for introducing into a 
new country the complex fabric of civilisation, as it were, 
fully matured. Dr. Garnett has told the story admirably, and 
done well in erecting this memorial to a man whose fame is 
not equal to his merits; and though we have quarrelled with 
one literaryism, we may thank Dr. Garnett for the literary 
skill which has made a naturally dry subject very easy 
reading. Also it is pleasant to us to find him insisting upon 
the support which from the very first was given to Wakefield 
by Mr. Rintoul, in those days editor of this journal. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Tue plan of The Dear Irish Girl is exceedingly familiar’ 
This is not the first time that we have met the beautifal 
daughter of the dreamy old scholar, who loses her heart to 
the handsome and eligible young squire, rebuffs his attentions 
out of a mistaken conviction that he loves another young 
lady, and on the sudden death of her father is driven by 
stress of circumstances to accept the shelter offered by some 
unsympathetic cousins. The outline is indeed stereotyped 
enough, but happily Biddy O’Connor, as she truthfully says 
of herself, is not an ordinary girl, any more than Miss 





* (1.) The Dear Irish Girl. By Katharine Tynan. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Oo. [6s.]—(2.) Infatuation, By B. M. Croker. London: Chatte and 
Windus. ([6s.]——(3.) Ashes of Empire. By R. W. Chambers. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——(4.) The Green Cockade: a Tale of Ulster in ’Ninety- 
eight. By Mrs. M. T. Pender. London: Downey and Co. [63.}——(5.) 4 
Cloud of Dawn. By Annie Victoria Dutton. London: Chapman and Hall. 
[6s.]}——(6.) The Vision Splendid. By Florence Bright and Robert Machray. 
London: Hutchinson and Co. [63.]——(7.) The Gates of Temptation ; a Natuval 
Novel. By Mrs. Albert S. Bradshaw. London: Lawrence Greening and Co. 
(2s. 6d.]——(8.) The Maze of Life. By George Newcomen. London: Bellairs 
and Co. [3s. 6d.]——~(9.)} In Storm and Strife. By Jean Middlgmass. London: 
Digby, Long, and Co. [6s.]——(10.) A Prince from the Great Never Never. By 
Mary F.A Tench. London: Hurst and Blackett. [6s,) 
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Katharine Tynan is an ordinary writer. The picture of the 
untidy house in Merrion Square, half book-shop, half mena- 
gerie, though it may grieve the soul of the methodical Saxon, 
engages the attention of the reader at once, and the hack- 
neyed nature of the plot is forgotten in the fresh, unconven- 
tional, and poetic treatment of the dramatis persone and their 
surroundings. Biddy is removed from the category of the 
ordinary by her picturesqueness, her brogue, her untidiness, 
just as Maurice O’Hara’s physical attractions and accom- 
plishments are enhanced by his interest in folk-lore and 
archeology. When the scene is shifted from “ dear 
dirty Dublin” to Connaught, Miss Tynan gives us a 
delightfully sympathetic sketch of the countryside, her 
portrait of Miss Lucy Holt, the famous Amazon “ who had 
fought the League with a courage and ferocity unequalled by 
the most militant of landlords,” being worthy of a latter- 
day Lever. The sudden emergence of a vein of tender senti- 
ment in this overbearing, mannish, eccentric elderly spinster 
is very happily contrived and thoroughly characteristic, for 
Miss Tynan is so invincible a philanthropist in fiction as to 
be incapable of painting any character in wholly sombre 
colours. Even the unsympathetic English aunt who begged 
Biddy to “change her accent” is very far from playing the 
role of tormentor in the thorough-going spirit generally dis- 
played by this type of character. 


Infatuation, Mrs. Croker’s new novel, isa well-named and well- 
told specimen of that class of novel which avoids extremes, 
imposes no severe strain on the intelligence or emotions of the 
reader, but succeeds in its aim of providing good entertain- 
ment by normal means. One cannot expect to be thrilled by 
the sufferings of a modern heroine who is called Maria, who 
displays an unwarranted and patriarchal constancy to a 
mean and worthless officer, and who submissively accepts the 
post of companion for a dozen years to a selfish and tyran- 
nical aunt. The prospects of her emancipation are rosy 
enough at the outset, thanks to the intervention of the 
hero, a chivalrous and attractive young man of letters. But 
when, after some five years of unremitting attentions, John 
Harland has failed to shake Maria’s fidelity to that distant 
and perfidious philanderer, Captain Norris Borradaile, and 
she has sunk at the age of twenty-nine into the position of 
the dowdy and dejected drudge of the odious Mrs. Pegrim, 
the gentle reader, finding the story half told, begins to 
despair of her emergence from the slough of despond. 
it is at this point, however, that Mrs. Croker, by a 
happy inspiration, introduces the good genius of the 
plot in the person of Miss Maimie Virginia Fontaine, a 
dazzling young American heiress, of indomitable spirit and a 
native kindliness that easily reconciles us to the eccentricities 
of her speech and the audacity of her behaviour. Captain 
Borradaile, an inveterate dowry-hunter, makes great running 
with Maimie, but, in spite of Maria’s dog-like loyalty, her 
friend and patroness gets wind of his treachery, and in a 
series of brilliant engagements annihilates the aunt, routs the 
Captain, and rehabilitates Maria’s shattered self-confidence. 
The chapters devoted to Maimie’s campaign are quite in Mrs. 
Croker’s best style—the style which has charmed so many 
readers from the days of Pretty Miss Neville and Diana Bar- 
rington. Maria Talbot, it should be added, if not a romantic 
heroine, is an exceedingly well-drawn and sympathetic per- 
conage, and the minor dramatis persone include two delightful 
dogs, for the tombstone of one of which the hero provides an 
epitaph which all dog-lovers will like to read :— Quis novit 
si spiritus filioram Adam ascendat sarsum, et si spiritus 
jumentorum descendat deorsum? Eccles. iii. 21.” 


Though war correspondents may have a trying time of it 
in real life, thanks to censors and Generals, they have more 
than once met with poetic justice in the domain of fiction. 
The hero, or at any rate the deus ex machind, of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s last novel was an American newspaper 
man, and in Ashes of Empire, Mr. R. W. Chambers’s spirited 
romance of the siege of Paris, the rédle of jewne premier is 
shared by two inseparable war correspondents—one American 
and one presumably Irish—forced by the exigencies of pro- 
viding “copy” to remain in Paris, and destined by their 
chivalrous and impressionable natures to expose themselves 
to the deadly enmity of spies, cutthroats, and Anarchists. 
For Harewood and Bourke—the journalistic David and 
Jonathan in question—in company with two orphan girls from 








Brittany, assist the Empress in her escape from Paris, ané 
later on as lodgers in the house occupied by Hildé and 
Yolette, rescue their hostesses from the unwelcome atten~ 
tions of the German spy Speyer. In revenge for personat 
chastisement Speyer communicates to his Red Republican an& 
Anarchical friends in the heart of Belleville a highly-coloured 
version of the part played by the correspondents and their 
fair friends in the escape of the Empress, and hence- 
forward the little household in the Rue d’Ypres is subjected 
to inquisitorial visits, while Harewood and Bourke are marked 
men. It is a good notion on the part of Mr. Chambers to 
assign the part of deliverer to “The Mouse,” a desperate, 
deformed, one-eyed cutthroat of the Belleville quarter, whom 
Harewood had assisted to escape from the police when hotly 
pursued after an attempt to assassinate Harewood himself! 
“The Mouse,” who is a sort of human sewer-rat, is well 
drawn; so, too, is Buckhurst, the ringleader of the revolu- 
tionary club of “The Undertakers,” an “ incomprehensible, 
international criminal” who had escaped from the Tombs 
Prison in New York, where he was awaiting a charge of 
murder, forgery, and incendiarism. The historical events 
of the siege are not forgotten, real personages such as 
Trochu and Jules Favre are brought on the stage from time 
to time, while the love idyll enacted in the Rue d’Ypres is 
in effective contrast to the glimpses of battlefields and the 
infernal orgies of “The Undertakers.” As a war painter 
Mr. Chambers has not the vividness or force of his com- 
patriot, Mr. Stephen Crane; while in dealing with the tender 
passion he is inclined to attribute to his chief hero a greater 
degree of self-consciousness and introspection than is agree- 
able in a dashing young war correspondent. “ All’s well that 
ends well,” but Harewood’s attitude to Hildé at the outset is 
more cavalier than chivalrous. With these deductions, we 
can cordially recommend this vigorous and animated romance 
of love and war. Mr. Chambers has made excellent use of 
his historical materials, and his pen-pictures of the environs 
of Paris could only have been executed by one who knows 
and loves the scenery of the Seine valley. 


It is a great pity that Mrs. Pender, who has both invention 
and enthusiasm, should have deemed it necessary to adopt 
such a full-bodied rhetorical manner in the dialogue of The 
Green Cockade. When the hero learns of the cruelty of the 
heroine’s step-sister: “‘Good God!’ exclaimed McCabe, with 
horrified emotion, ‘this is, indeed, a bloody epoch that has 
produced such unnatural and disgusting monstrosities! Yet 
there is surely a quick pulse of glory in the sanguine air,’ he 
continued, turning his glowing eyes on Madge, ‘that has 
caught my timid little mountain maid, and transformed her 
into such a fearless, helpfcl horoine!’” Such exuberant 
verbosity is worthy of the hero of The Lady of Iyons, and 
may easily discourage a generation which has grown accus- 
tomed to more realistic methods in the handling of dialogue. 
Our advice, however, to such readers is to persevere; they 
will assuredly find no lack of thrilling incidents, marvellous 
escapes, and daredevil exploits in The Green Cockade, in which 
more or less important réles are assigned to a number of 
historical personages. Mrs. Pender deals sparingly in neutral 
tints; such fervid partisanship is incompatible with a judicial 
attitude; but she has produced an eloquent and spirited 
melodrama in which a generous tribute is paid to the memory 
of Henry Joy McCracken, who perished on the scaffold at 
Belfast, and lies in a nameless grave in St. George’s church- 
yard. 


Mrs. Dutton in A Cloud of Dawn describes with power and 
pathos the tragic consequences of her heroine’s acceptance of 
the Socialistic creed. In the industrial strife, of which Una 
Maurice is one of the indirect victims, the balance is held 
fairly between masters and men, between reformers and 
upholders of the existing order. Characterisation and style 
are alike excellent, but the general effect of the story is 
painfully depressing.——The Vision Splendid is a realistic 
story of London stage life, in which a jealous “leading 
lady” with a past is the central figure, and her paramour—a 
married man who has deserted his wife—is detached from his 
allegiance by his love for the leading lady’s illegitimate 
daughter. Asa picture of the sordid actualities of Bohemian 
life, the novel may pass muster; otherwise, it is neither 
edifying nor entertaining. ——The orphan heroine of The Gates 
of Temptation undertakes to rehabilitate the commercial 
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credit of her family by her earnings on the lyric stage. Un- 
fortunately, while betrothed to a serious English merchant, 
she loses her heart to a gorgeous French artist of the Comte 
d’Orsay type—he combines the beauty of an Adonis with 
the stature of a Hercules, and his figure is spoken of as 
“colossal ”—and the conflict between duty and inclination 
lands her in a dangerous compromise with the stereotyped 
overdose of chloral as the ultimate solution. There is a 
good deal of luscious sentimentality in what is boldly 
described as a “natural novel,” but the moral, though some- 
what weakly enforced, would doubtless commend itself to 
Mrs. Grundy. It is, to expand a mixed metaphor in the 
first chapter, that when “a tender bud, with petals still 
unfolded, is launched upon the garden of life to be reared by 
alien hands,” it is only too apt to be wrecked on the sunken 
thorn of luxurious Bohemianism.——Under the title of The 
Maze of Life Mr. Newcomen includes two novelettes of a 
somewhat pessimistic complexion. “The Career of Charlie 
Brownrigg” is the story of a brainless but amiable young 
Irish squire who drinks himself to death; “The Vanities 
of Jaspar West” relates how an orphan girl accepts the suit 
of a dreary but high-minded young doctor to escape the com- 
promising attentions of the middle-aged married cousin in 
whose house she lives. The portraiture and style are 
uniformly undistinguished, and while the author’s aim is 
above reproach, his characters, good, bad, or indifferent, are 
all equally unattractive-——Sir George Gregory, the hero of 
In Storm and Sirife, who was firmly resolved to marry his 
rustic sweetheart before he was twenty-one, does all that in 
him lies to restore our shattered faith in the Baronet of fiction. 
For the rest, we have a pretty quartet of villains in Peg 
Scarsdale’s drunken father, the Baronet’s disreputable cousin 
and heir-presumptive, the venal lawyer, and the ex-valet 
Aristide Vannix, one of those supple hybrids dear to Miss 
Adeline Sergeant. A diamond robbery and an abduction 
lend movement to the melodrama, which, after the considerate 
death of Sir George’s anemic and aristocratic first wife, 
closes with his union to the rustic beauty. As a substitute for 
a visit to the Adelphi Miss Middlemass’s novel may be com- 
mended. Admirers of Maeterlinck, on the other hand, might 
find it unsatisfying ——Thongh the title of A Prince from the 
Great Never Never suggests Australia, the scene is mainly 
laid in Ireland, and by far the most engaging personality is 
that of the warm-hearted, capable Irish girl who restores 
order and comfort into a ramshackle household, and plays the 
role of fairy godmother to half the countryside. Molly 
Despard, indeed, reminds us at times of that other Molly, the 
delightful heroine of Wives and Daughters. 
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In a compact and convenient form, a volume on Working Men’s 
Insurance, by William Franklin Willoughby, of the United States 
Department of Labour (T. Y. Crowell and Co., New York and 
Boston; 1 dol. 75 c.), presents a large and well-arranged selection 
of information, very useful to the student of social and industrial 
questions. In his introductory chapter the writer deals in a clear 
and interesting fashion with three main purposes to which the 
insurance of working men should be directed,—the making pro- 
vision, that is to say, against sickness, accidents, and old age; 
and indicates the principal and quite distinct considerations 
which must govern the arrangements made under each head 
respectively. He then passes in very brief outline review the 
systems of industrial insurance which are in operation in the 
various countries of Europe, and classifies them in four leading 
divisions,—(1) compulsory State insurance; (2) voluntary State 
insurance, where the State endeavours, by creating suitable insti- 
tutions, and offering special inducements, to lead working men to 
insure themselves ; (3) the system of institutions privately 
organised, but controlled and aided by the State; (4) institu- 
tions wherein the State does not interfere at all, consisting 
specially of funds voluntarily created by employers for the pur- 
pose of aiding their employés in cases of sickness or accidents, or 
of providing them with a moderate pension in old age, Class 1 
finds its most complete development in Germany and Austria, 
where insurance against accidents, sickness, and old age is obli- 
gatory in the first, and against accidents and sickness in the 
second, for practically the whole labouring population. Com- 
pulsory insurance has also gained a foothold in France in the 


case of miners, but France is most remarkable—a distinction it | 





shares with Belgium and Italy—for its development of Class 9, 
Class 3 abounds in the Friendly Societies of Great Britain and 
the Sociétés de Secours Mutuels of France, Belgium, Italy, Swit. 
zerland, and other European countries. Class 4 also is widely 
diffused. Mr, Willoughby treats carefully of the origin, growth, 
modification, and present working of the industrial insurance 
systems in force in all the countries above named, and describes 
also the funds organised by great railway companies in the 
United States for the benefit of their employés. The book ig 
designed primarily for the information of readers in the States, 
where the question of working men’s insurance seems hardly to 
have presented itself yet as a public “ problem,” and therefore 
has not been much studied. But the fullness with which, though 
in quite moderate and manageable compass, Mr. Willoughby 
treats his subject, cannot fail to render his book welcome to 
the numerous persons in this country who desire assistance 
towards clear and well-informed thinking on a question of great 
interest and importance. It is gratifying, we may add, to 
observe that Mr. Willoughby takes a very favourable view of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act passed last year by our own Par. 
liament, including the “ contracting-out” provisions, which in his 
opinion facilitate and encourage the creation of funds of a kind 
which have been proved to do excellent work in France. The 
subject of insurance against unemployment, and the experiments 
made in that direction, on compulsory lines, in Switzerland, are 
discussed in an interesting supplementary chapter. 


Women of the New Testament. By the Rev. Professor W. F. 
Adeney. (Service and Paton. 3s. 6d.)—The object of this fresh 
addition to the “Popular Biblical Library Series” is to bring 
the women of the New Testament more vividly before the minds 
of its readers, but we doubt whether it be really helpful to 
supplement, as Professor Adeney does, the meagre hints and 
suggestions that are given of the conditions and characters of 
the women in the Gospels and Epistles, with a mass of specula- 
tions and conjectures, much of it of a rather far-fetched nature, 
The subject of Mary’s feelings when she learns the greatness of 
the honour laid upon her, the conjectures as to her dis- 
cussing them later with her kinswoman Elizabeth, and the 
speculations about the feelings,and shrinking from publicity of 
the woman who sought and found healing by touching the 
garment of our Lord, seems to us unnecessary and wanting 
in reserve. This, too, seems hardly the way to deal 
with the pathetic answer given by the Canaanite woman 
to our Lord’s apparently harsh reply to her petition :— 
“Even the very dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table. What delightful repartee! How apt! How 
exactly to the point! And how timely! What clever things we 
could all say if only we had time to hunt them out! Only the 
happy thought comes too late. That new point of hers is delicious 
—‘their Master’s table.’ Thus she quietly suggests a sort of 
claim, though one confessedly inferior to the children’s right.” 
Still, the work will be welcome to those who do not shrink from a 
too familiar and rather sentimental handling of sacred subjects: 
and they will find many hints as to the customs and rules for 
Jewish women and those of the early Christian and Apostolic 
Church. Indeed, Professor Adeney is at his best when he leaves 
speculations and conjectures, and describes the conditions of life 
and the state of service of these women. It must be acknowledged 
that to make a book out of the slender materials at his command 
was a difficult task. 


Aunt Sally. By Constance Milman. (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. 6d.) 
—This:is not a child’s book, but a very pleasantly written 
story for elder girls,—indeed, the present writer has enjoyed 
reading it. The characters of the two little girl cousins are 
drawn with sympathy and insight, and the little family at the 
top of the flat in Ranelagh Mansions is very happily described, 
especially the relationship between the invalid father and his 
bright little daughter. But why make misunderstanding 
and death the subjects of stories for the young? It i 
bad encugh when that is the case in stories for the “ grown- 
ups.” In the first chapter a delightful ‘snowy - white 
bundle, toddling along on two sturdy white-gaitered legs,” falls 
down a flight of stone garden steps, and is killed; and the 
last chapters record the death of the invalid father just when, 
after years of separation, his wife’s father becomes reconciled to 
her marriage. Surely this was not necessary; and the reader, 
instead of laying down the book with a feeling of satisfaction 
that brighter times are coming to the attractive little family in 
the top flat, is left with a sense of depression. Happily, the 
young do not realise the meaning of serrow and suffering. Miss 
Milman evidently appreciates the delights of a garden. “Her 





ladyship’s border ” is an ideal terrace walk. 
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In the “ Story of the Empire Series ” (Horace Marshall and 
Son) we have to notice The Story of Canada, by Howard A. 
Kennedy, and The Story of South Africa, by W. Basil Worsfold. 
Both these are striking little books. In the first the story of the 
« Martyrs,” the intrepid French Jesuits who endured tortures and 
death in their missionary zeal, the tale of the British conquest, 
and of the Hudson's Bay Company, may be specified. The second 
deals in part with less familiar topics. The history of the Cape 
Colony up to the beginning of the British rule is full of curious 
significance. The Boers have come to be what they are by one of 
the strangest processes that a white population ever went through. 
Mr, Worsfold holds very strong opinions as to their capacity, or 
want of capacity for civilisation. It is satisfactory to sce that he 
holds opinions equally strong as to the general character of 
British rule. He writes :—“ To the honour of England it stands 
written on the page of history that from the first assumption of 
the government of the Cape of Good Hope, she has resolutely set 
herself the task of meting out justice between the conflicting 
claims of the Colonists and the Natives; that by assuming this 
attitude she rendered her government unacceptable to the mass 
of the original European inhabitants; but that in the face of the 
difficulties and the bitter opposition thus created, she again and 
again compelled the most stubborn of these European offenders 
to do justice to the coloured races whose champion and protector 
she was.” 





Christian Profiles in a Pagan Mirror. By Joseph Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—In this volume a cultivated Indian lady is supposed to 
give her impressions of English Christianity, in a series of 
letters written to friends in India. This form of literature was 
employed with brilliant success by Montesquieu in “ Lettres Per- 
sanes,” but it does not suit the idiosyncrasies of Dr. Parker. It is 
not given to every one to efface himself, and to speak in disguised 
tones throughout an entire volume. <A feeble attempt is made 
in the earlier pages to maintain the disguise, but no sooner does 
ihe Indian lady take her seat at the feet of certain great and 
good English Christians, than she forgets her Orientalism 
altogether, and becomes a reflection of the mind and style of Dr. 
Parker. The book ought to have been named “ Apologetic 
Discourses, by the Minister of the City Temple.” As apologetic 
discourses, they will attract a certain class of readers. There 
are manifest faults of taste, and sometimes, although we feel sure 
this is unintentional, there is a lack of reverence. The long 
speeches which the author puts into the mouths of our Lord 
will offend even those who are not very fastidious. But not- 
withstanding its defects, there is strong and tender writing 
in the volume, and a number of striking epigrams which 
will not readily be forgotten. Dr. Parker’s unfailing auda- 
city sometimes enables him to say things which ought 
to be said, even at the risk of offending prejudices. 
Dr. Parker’s apologia for Christianity affords an interesting 
glimpse of the change that is passing over the religion of 
English Nonconformists. He professes to hold the Evangelical 
faith, which, he writes, “ exceeds all others in depth of feeling and 
inrange of emotion.” He seems to hold all the doctrines of that 
faith in its older form, but he also gives hospitable entertainment 
to opinions which the older Evangelicals would have rejected 
with Lorror, For example, Christ is introduced speaking thus 
of those who lived before the Advent :— Think not,” said Christ, 
“that Iam come to destroy benighted men: I am come not to 
destroy but to fulfil. They rejoiced to see my day, and they saw 
itand were glad. When Buddha mounted White Kantaka and 
rode forth by night to find the truth, he went in quest of Me, 
though he wist not that he sought the Son of Man. When the 
Saddha Dovas strewed the red Mohra-flowers and the Yakshas of 
the air laid carpets for the stallion’s feet, they knew not that 
they forecast the day when the Son of Man would ride upon a 
lowlier beast into the Jerusalem He loved.” And again :-—“ Jesus 
spake of all His forerunners lovingly and said: ‘When men go 
forth to publish My Name let them not mock any word of sin- 
verity or any stumbling in prayer, I am the Light of the World. 
All good men saw My Day. Respect the temples of the idols by 
Tecognising their larger meaning. Each is to the idolator a 
house of God.’” The popular preacher is rarely at much pains 
to co-ordinate the various elements of his teaching; but Dr. 
Parker, as an apologist, places himself above logic to an extent 
which will perplex more consistent thinkers. 

In Quest of the Holy Graal. By Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 6d.)—Mr. Evans is of opinion 
that the Graal legends are an elaborate allegory of the 
struggle between Pope Innocent IIT., John of England, 
Philip of France, and Arnold of Citeanx, head of the power- 
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Interdict constituted throughout England.” Mr. Evans has 
marshalled his facts with skill, and has made an interesting 
sketch of the history of the period, and whether we accept his 
interpretation or not, the points of resemblance between King 
Fisherman and the Pope, and the Curse of Logres and the Inter- 
dict, to mention only two of the alleged parallels, are rather 
curious. As regards dates, Mr. Evans says “that all that can 
with any certainty be relied on” are “to be found fm the various 
stories of Perceval and the Graal. They range from about 1210 
to 1230. The Interdict in England came into force in 1208, and 
was relaxed in 1214. Every single romance in which the curse 
that: fell upon Logres is mentioned was written either during 
the Interdict or within a few years after.” 


The Way the World went Then. By Isabella Barclay. (Edward 
Stanford.)—Miss Helen Blackburn and Miss Palliser have 
edited this charming “story of the world,” for its writer is dead, 
and so is the child for whom it was put together. It is an attempt 
to show the young how the world was built up, and how the 
thoughts of man were widened through the very unknown days of 
old. We do not know of any other book on quite the same 
subject; it might be made to interest most children, and others 
will seize it for themselves, just as their predecessors did the 
“Madam How and Lady Why” of thirty years ago. It is indeed 
much on the same lines,—spiritualised science, rationalised re- 
ligion; for if these be ever possible, they are naturally brought 
into play when a mind that thinks wants a child to learn to look 
at the Universe as searchingly and as reverently as may he. 
The work is very pleasantly done. 


Meditations in the Tea-Room. By M.P. (Pickering and Co.)— 
These reprinted essays are fairly good reading, with just a sub-acid 
dash of satire in them. The English Constitution and method of 
government afford endless opportunities of ridicule. The party 
system, for instance, is nothing better than a farce, if you look 
at it theoretically, but practically it works well enough. The 
party newspapers, of course, show it at its worst. It is tooahsurd 
to be able to predict with confidence what they will say on every 
subject. “M.P.” is somewhat cynical in his estimates of men, 
but he often hits the bull’s-eye. A statesman professes to repre- 
sent the will of the nation, but what would be a more conclusive 
reason to him for not consulting it than to know that an election 
would go against him. There are some particularly good remarks 
on diplomacy and a Parliamentary révime. 


Ellen Terry and her Impersonations: an Appreciation. By C. 
Hiatt. (G. Bell and Sons. 53.)—This book will sell,—let a 
reviewer say what he may. But it is, as a matter of fact, a per- 
fectly delightful set of illustrations of Miss Ellen Terry in all 
stages, and in almost all characters. The letterpress deals only 
with what is necessary to a chronological record of the impersona- 
tions, with a pleasantly interwoven bit from a stage scrapbook 
here and there. Mr. Hiatt has been most successful in touching 
up his old negatives and turning them into the prettiest pictures 


possible. They are as charming as their subject. 
The Field of Clover. By Laurence Housman. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench,andCo. 6s.}—The stories in this book are very attractive. 


The first one is worked out on the traditional fairy-tale plan, in 
which the kind-hearted hero shows hospitality to uncongenial 
guests, and consequently meets with good luck in all his adven- 
tures. The full-page wood engravings are good. Mr. Housman 
has the art of making his fantastic people and things appear 
natural, at least in fairyland. 


Tutorial Latin Dictionary. By F.G. Plaistowe. (W. B. Clive. 6s. 6d.) 
—This is a volume of the “ University Tutorial Series.” It aims 
at giving every word to be found in authors commonly read. A 
useful feature is that it gives proper names. We notice Sophoniba, 
but the book seems commonly accurate. It certainly contains a 
large amount of information in a very moderate compass. 


New Epittons.—In the collected edition of “The Poetical 
Works of Mr. Aubrey de Vere” (Macmillan and Co.) we have 
Vol. VI., Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire, con- 
taining (1) ‘The Romano-Barbaric Ages”; and (2) “ Medixval 
Records.” In the edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works, The Stones of 
Venice, Vol. III. (George Allen). The House of Life: a Sonnet- 
Sequence. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey.) In 











| “Low’s Popular: Library of Travel and Adventure” (Sampson 


Low, Marston, and Co.), On Hovrsebacl: Through Asia Minor, by 
Captain Fred Burnaby. Captain Burnaby’s ride was begun in 
December, 1876, and he returned to England about four months 


' later.——In the series of “ Illustrated Romances,” Oliver Gold- 


smith’s Vicar of Wakefield (J. M. Dent and Co.) There are twelve 
coloured illustrations by Francis D. Bedford. (Is The Vicar of 
Wakefield a romance? We should say that it was a novel.) 





ful order of Cistercians, which culminated in “the General | Selections from Suuthey’s “ Doctor’? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) in the 
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“Elia” Series. The weakness of human nature demands 
selections, but itis a pity. The loquacity of the “ Doctor” is 
one of its chief charms.——Bride Picotee. By the Author of 
“ L’Atélier du Lys.” (Bemrose and Sons.) 
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a (M.), Baptism as Set Forth in Old and New Testaments, cr 
sons eausé bases datas esecuoeed epestamashteumeveeatennianios (Alexander & Shepheard) 2/0 
east (A. E.), She Loved a Sailor, er 8vo (Warne) 2/0 
Battersby (6. ), The Song of the ‘Golden Bough, cr Bro. EER seen(Constable) 3/6 
Berry (W.), The Two Standards, cr 870 .........s00.c+essccccoscessscooees «.(Unwin) 6/0 
Bright (F.) ‘and Another, The Vision Splendid, er 8v0 . (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Putler (W. F.), Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley, BI0i acc (J. Murray) 21/0 
Copeman (8S. M.), Vaccination, its Natural History, &c. (Milroy Lectares, 
RP MP TIID nse couveestnicnenakcsrecesesoesiabebansvabate conse bsnebibbesrsonsaioned (Macmillan) 6/0 
Crawshaw (KE. ), Scientific 7 femperance “Addresses (Ch, of Eng. Temp. Soc.) 2/0 
Dawe -(0,), Dns MANarI, OF BVO. osssoccse-cccoersssovscescssooseveesesess (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Dawe (C. 8.), The Growth and Greatness of our World-Wide Kmpire, cr 
NOU coicradsitcieus basbiiekaptisubesuscuvunscsesnesencchassianeee (Hdueational Supply Assoc.) 3/6 
Drummond (W. H.), Phil-o-rum’s Canoe, &., Cr SVO  .....sscereeeesees (Patoam) 2/6 







.(Macmillan) 8/6 
r&Stoughton) 7/6 
(Methuen) 6/0 
Richards) 6/0 


Karle (A. M.), Home Life in Colonial Days, er 8vo .. 
Fairbairn (A, M.), Catholicism: Roman and Anglican 
Gerard (D.), Things that have Happened, cr 8vo .. 
Hamilton (G.), The Mayfair Marriage, cr 8vo ..... meee 
Harley (George), The Life of a London Physician, 8¥0 (8 entific Press) 16/0 
Hocking (J.), The Weapons of Mystery, cr 8V0........00 ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
jones (W. B.), A Brace of Yarns, er 8v0 Seayslegseusmcpneean soninebaiet (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Lane (G. M.), A Latin Grammar for Schools and intial cr 8vo0...(Harper) 6/0 
Martyn (f.), The Heather, Fiele, and Maeve, 4to.. ...(Duckworth) 5/0 





McCabe (J. ) and Another, Can we Disarin ? cr Broncnace (Hememann) 2/6 
Miller (G. W.), Fettered “a LD, ene .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
More (P. E.), A Century of Indian Epigrams, 12m0..........sse0--+seeeee (Harper) 5/0 
Parker (KE, 7), Subject Matter of Tacitus, Annals I.-IIL, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) 2/6 
Pinero (A. W.), Trelawney of tbe “ Wells,” 12m0 ........0secceeeee Heinemann) 1/6 


Poynting (J. H.), & Another, A Text-Bookfof Physics : Sound, 8vo (C. Griffin) 8/6 
Smith (C, 7 Songs of Greater Britain, and other Poems, 12mo...(Simpkin) 2/6 








Spitta (EK. J.), Photo-Micrography, 4t0 .......ccccccssessceseeeces (Scientific et 12/0 
Srorey (G. A.), Sketches from Memory, 8VO ........sccccsseessescoesees «--(Chatto) 12/6 
Stubbs (C. W.), Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement, 
IEE sieht ch capuicmcaiinicsactinpinnazanpisuanisiseeastiaiaiiésliainaaineiiiiiaddiassGinan (Blackie) 2/6 
Summary (A) of the Leading Principles ‘the English Law of Contract, 
er 8vo (Simpkin) 5/0 








Swift (De .etters of, edited by G. B. ..(Unwin) 12/0 
T: mple Treasury (1 ‘ha), BMG AOD: crvccscsevacosunensstaunsvnssecautisenvessts (Dent) 4/0 
Things of Everyday : a Popular Science Reader, cr 8vo_ ...(W. Blackwood) 2/0 
Thomson (A. D.), Exripides and the Attic Orators, 800 sees... +++ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Thompson (J. 8.), Poison Romance and Poison Remedies (Scientific Press) 6/0 
Yhorp (F. H.), Outlines of Industrial Chemistry, BVO. ..ccrccrves. (Macmillan) 15/0 
7 andervell (H.), A Shuttle of an Empire’s ni cr vite re (We Biackwood) 6/0 

Voikmann (L.), Teonografir Dantes ca, imp 8vo... ..(Grevel) 21/0 
Winchester (M. K.), Little King Rannie, cr 8VO....... esneasene “(Digby & Long) 6/0 


a 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
Funds—£4,000,000. Established 1810, 


S UN LIFE OFFICE, 


Remession of Premium duri ing permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs; 
wth other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy _ 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresipEntT. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 
.. £52,000,000 
. 7,250,000 








ASSETS, 1097, RECBBD ... cco sco coo 
SURPLUS, 1697, BXCEBDS —... cce ace coe ove ane 


ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
D. OC. HALDEMAN, General Manager 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL 
anp UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THe SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey Street, New 
York, and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNAN?’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 
85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Booxsexiuine Depdr, Cairo and Port Said; Gordon anv Gorcn, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; Prictor aANpD 
Company, Dunedin; Sorpson AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. Barnure anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxury, 
Auckland ; W. C. Riapy, Adelaide ; and Gorpdon AND GorcH, 
Cape Town,—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


MEssrs. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OuTsIDE Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
oe 
ComMPANIES. 

Outside Paze......ccse00 . £14 14 0 | Inside Page ........ inkesioneaunecee £1212 O 
Five lines (45 words san re rin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, on®-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Narrow Column 
Half-Column ...... 
6 | Quarter-Column...,.. 





Terms: net. 








os LIBERTY’ ” 
STOCK-TAKING 
SALE. 


THIS DAY 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


‘STOCK. TAKING SALE. 


REMNANTS, TRIAL Prints AND CoLOURINGS, 
WravErs’ SAMPLES, 





Siientty SorLED AND SuRPLUs Srocks or 


“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
. . ror DRESSES anv FURNITURE. 
Greatly reduced prices in 


all. Departments, At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S$ L E R, 


ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 








Distressing Headache, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre 
quently cansed by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, 
President of the British Optical Association, & 5 
now in its Seventeenth Edition, price ls. ; 
or consult free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
68 STRAND, LONDON, 


STRAINED 


VISION, 








INVESTED rh ws os Exeeed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIM aie as £10,000,000 
Au the Protits ll Divided amongst the Assared, 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro. 
vision for old age. ‘the practical effect of thesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
ae oF rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 G@racecuurcn STREET, Lonpon, E.0, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00,’S Manufae 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
‘*The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties. 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought te 
her at 7.30 2.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THER CZAK’S PEACK ‘FUL MESSAGE.—* Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotf.” —(TELEGRAM 
FROM St. PETERSBURG). 

Sm ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


PREMIER 





VINOLIA 





ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. } 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. | 


SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 
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2 SQUAR#.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 


E A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Cistle Streot, Edinburgh, Olerk to the Governors, 
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OT 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 

YORK PLACE, BAKEK STREET, W. 

Privcipal ...__... | Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
ESSION 1898-9.—The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 19th. 

- College prepares for the University of London Examinations in Arts and 

oi Students may also enter for College Courses, the Training Depart- 
—_ Hygienic Department, and the Art School. 
mera Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

Students can reside in the College. : 

ACourse of Ten Lectures for Teachers on Elementary Physical Measurements, 
followed by a Class for practical work, will be given by Miss Epitu AITKEN on 
Saturday mornings at 10 a.m., beginning on January 2lst, 

Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


a 
UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

ARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
The house is situated pe the —<s. slope of ee 
ack ation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, 19re are workshops 

ae 9g aig al Boys over Ten, 100 jeleumn: under Ten, 80 guineas, 

aeriecipals, Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs, E. &, BRKAKWELL. NEXT 

TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th. 





BOYS are PREP 
the Public Schools. 


t 
$ 
3 
£ 
. 
in 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
quder qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the 
pest part of the city near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful 
enpervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for, 
Fic-lient and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure aud correct french, 
wiich is the language in daily use thronghout the house. References and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Fees, 13 to 18 guineas a term. Two Exhibitions of £10 are offered. At 

University College women can obtain BA, M.A., B.Sc.. M.Sc, Degrees. 

Laboratories are open to them, also the School of Architecture and Applied Art. 

—For particulars, apply to The WARDEN, 163 Edge Lano, Liverpool. 


Los Sages 











ELSIZE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 18 BUCKLAND 

CRESCENT, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. — Preparatory for the Public 
s.uools and the Navy. Head-Master, Rev. DOUGLAS MARSHALL, M.A.,, laie 
éxhibitioner, Worcester College, Oxford, holding the University Diploma in 
Kducation. JUNIO“ DEPARTMENT ander the Superintendexce of Mrs, 
DOUGLAS MARSHALL, B.A London. 


< LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
i House Mistross—Miss RITSON. 
BOARDING HOUSE: 
Under the control of the Council. 
4 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
: Boarding.Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per Term, 


T. LEONARDS.— “CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 








view. Xxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certiticate—Mr. and Mrs, 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


({jETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. 
ELKUCTION +f FOUNDATIONERS, 

The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of 
MAROH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS, who will be 
aliowed to compete for admis-ion to the Fouudation, The number of vacancies 
to be filled up will probab!y be about ten, but may be more or less according to 
the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of the summer term. The 
Examination will take place in the month of July. The Candidates elected will be 
simitted to the College in September uext. Candidates must be children of 
Parents who are, from innocent misfortune, duriny their own lives, unable to 
cive suitable education to their Children, or nave died without leaving saflicisnt 
jun’s for that purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 years of aze complete 
upon July 15th next.—Application must be made, before February 15th, to Mr. 





who will supply forms of application, &. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 6th, 7ta, and 8th, 1899, for 

§1X OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘wo of £70 per annum, two of £50 per aunum, 

two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the Scnool. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if appiicatiou be made by March 15th, 1899. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SOHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700, Preparatory School; and Janior House for Boys 

ander 12 opened in Sentember last. ‘ermns, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Scliool House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 














[ee PARENTS of a BOY who is reading for an open 
classical acholarship at the University DESIRE to hear of aGENTLEMAN 
who receives pupils into his house, in a favourable climate, with goif-links at 
haud—Address (by post only), “* PARENS,” care of Messrs, J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


i SS DREWRY’S HOME-COURSES of LECTURES 
t on the ENGLISH LITERATURE of the KIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
aud on WORDSWORTH will begin on JANUARY 25th and 24th. She wishes to 
give these in other parts of London. Sho has time for more Schools and private 
Pupila.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ABERDASHERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD PARK, WEST ACTON, LONDON. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES (sisters) in above School RECEIVE BOARDERS 
( ntire charge if desired). Valuable School Scholarships ; we!l-appo nted house ; 
best part Ealing ; large detached house; cubicles; tennis,x—Apply, “s.,’’ care of 
Heaa-Mistress. 














YPE-WRITING REQUIRED. 
Terms on application. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.O. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
2 CIRENCESTER. . 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1899. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHE. 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
LEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXYI, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
A'so One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysiutended for the Navy. 
Particilars sud conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETAKY, tho 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS cf GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SULTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children ueder 8. Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


WANAGE, DORSET.—PURBECK PREPARATORY 
h SCHOOL, Situated on a hill near the sea; bracing and healthy climate. 
Sous of Gentlemon between the ages of 7 and 14 prepared for the Public 
Schools and Navy,—For particulars apply to Kev. ‘i’, RUSSELL-WRIGHT, 
M.A., Principal, 














| ge COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 exch in JULY next, and FIVE givenin the School. Many 

valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS.—Apply the BURSAR. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 

at the School and to the Universities, Classical and Modern Sides, 

with comniercial branch, science laboratory, carpenter's shops. Swimming 
bath, gymxasium; studies for all boys. Large playing tields. Terma moderate. 


eS SCHOOL. — FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
& SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will bb AWARDED 
by EXAMINATION, beginning MARCH 2lst. Boys examined at Oxford and 
lossail.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossal! School, Fleetwood. 


ay [ON MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
at modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


yee ROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

















Ifead-Ma-ter: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 
School have increased three-fold duriuy the last few years, and an excellent new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty additional Boarders, will be opened in 
Mz <t.—Hntries may now be made, 1599 and 1900.—Apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 


\T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head- Mistress, Mivs M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 

Cambridge. ITieference:: Miss TI. Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
yi for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M., 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


4 ASTBOURNE. — DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS.— 

HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMES ; close to Sea and Downs ; 

London Professors; field for games, tennis, hockey, &.; highest references. 
For Prospectus apply to PRINCIPALS. 


LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
BRISTOL, 
SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of aga PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A. 0. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon 




















dais HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 


tbe Office of HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 1s 
VACANT. The Head Mistress will receive a fixed Salary of £200 a year anda 
Capitation Fee of £3 on the first 100 Scholars, and £2 on the second 100, and £1 on 
the Scholars over 260. The number of Scholars at present is 579. Duties to com- 
mence May 2nd, 1899. Twenty printed copies of Applications and Testimonials to be 
sent on or before FEBRUARY 4th, 1899, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur 
Trust, Bedford, from whom further particulars can be obtained. It is re- 
quested that no personal application be made by any candidate to any member of 


the Governing Body. By Order, 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, A. H. ALLEN, 
January 5th, 1899. sng Clerk of the Trust. 





~{ FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS has been 
e MOVED from FARNBOROUGH, HANTS, to EMSWORTH HOUSE, 
COPTHORNE, SURREY. Large, modern country house; 27 acres; 600 ft. 
above sea-level; gymnasium.—Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL (Certificated 
Student of Somerville Colieze, Oxford); Miss HAYLLAR (Student of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford ; late Resident Tator of Somerville College, Oxford). 


YU PERANNUATED.—Mr. F. G. TUCK (B.A. Cantab), 
kK) HOLMWOOD, WINCHFIELD, HANTS, has a VAOANOY for an ex- 
public school BOY who requires experienced individual tuition. Three pupils 
taken. 


N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
AGENCOY.—English and Foreign GOVERNESSES and VISITING 











T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNIVERSITY 

PRESS undertakes the Printing and Publishing of Works of Fiction | 
and of Scientific Books for Authors and Publishers. — Enquiries and MSS. 
should be addressed tothe MANAGE R, University Press, Ltd., Watford, London, | 


TEACHERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRETARIES, 
LITERARY WORKERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERONS, SCHOOLS and 


| EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIDAY engagements required,— 
141 Regent Street, W. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 

Prospectus and fall information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or 
from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. (opposite the Athenmum Club), « - 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kugineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablie 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E, 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 

Staff includes:—Professor Seeley, &.R.8.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E, Malden, 

Eeq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esq., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 

Monsieur Larpent, B.-éa-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 

visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. ‘Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


= GS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 20th. Excellent health record. Kleven Open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions gained at the Universities since Novembor, 1897. ARMY 
CLASS free; successes last June. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. Mine historic surroundings, — Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Honse-Mastor at Marlborough. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGKLICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER, 
For full particulars apply tu the HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL,.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
HXAMINATION, DECEMBER /7th.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPHOIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSEs. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Classical Scholarship, and the Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, a 
Science Scholarship and Classical Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances 
(12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London 
University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Feo, £60 to £750 
year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master~Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





























A School for 100 Boerders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-£60, Reduction made to the Clergy. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ In own grounds of 
seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments, 
Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scholarship avd Naval 
Classes. Sea bathing. seferences to parents of past and present pupils.—C. J. 
PUGH, M.A, Cautab, and R. W, PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. F. B. 
WESTCOTS, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durbam, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. SPECIAL OLASS for the ROYAL NAVY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Sher- 
borne School, Dorset. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools —Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Chri-:t Church, Oxtord, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Addresz, Leigh Holme, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex, 


WV OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — HOME SCHOOL 
I ror GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
Jxunary 23rd. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Professor John 
Ruskir, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
HELEN E, BAYNES. 


4 RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS ix house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting; home life and every care and comfort. Terma for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly, Unexceptionable references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per aunum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schovis. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games: threo resident masters and governess, 60, S0, 
and 100 guineas.—Mre. JAMES MACDONELL. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Groat 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 



































In Three Parts, Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d, net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 
Setwrn Brintos, M.A. Part II, richly Illustrated, deals with Padua, 
Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice. 
Simpxin, MarsHaLL, Hamittoy, Kent anv Oo., Ltd., London, 





| 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOMER, 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for stng 
of Languages, Music, avd Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures 
Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kinajy 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, Pe 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


mtenterstin st 
[ ere COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaiy 

built for this School, electric light, own gronnds, individual attention to heal, 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public schov\; 
leading London Physicians, &0.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARO 
-A, Oxon. ? 








ar, 

O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in aj 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fy} 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATIOY 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “ Tritor,’ 
London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). : 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—Th, 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOOIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridgg 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examivations a; 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


wOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 


SALE BY TENDER OF £60,000 3 PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £101 PER CENT. 


Notice is hereby given that it is the intention of tho Directors of this Company 
to seli by Tender £60,000 of 3 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, in accordancg 
with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896, 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
appl.cation to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Tuc. 
day, January 24th, 1899. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will he 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £101 money for each £100 Deben. 
ture Stock. By order, FRANK BUSH, Secrotary, 

Offices: 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. 

December Sist, 1898. 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society’s operations the Statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and puvitive 
sgency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of 
dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment ot 
domestic animals, and the duty and profitableness of kindness tothem. By i's 
officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons 
guilty of offences, Thus, while its primary object is the protection of oreatures 
which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it sceks to 
elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or to ail 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, “ The Animal World,” price 2d,, 
und ‘The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its Annual 
Report, price 1s., to non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
literature, published by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; 
also for copies of its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary 
placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usefully. —Address, 105 Jermyn Street. 

ONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
tho police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending Decem 
ber 15th, 1898, as follows :— 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ..........cccssseeers 






































Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs, and cats 80 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys .......... ° 10 
Starving horses, donkeys, pigs, and fowls by withholding f, . 
Travelling horses, cattle, and sheep when lame ..,.........ccsscereeceeses 14 
Abandoning horse when injured 1 
Conveying horses, cattle, pigs, and fowls improperly  ..........00.c0008 4 
Wounding by inserting stick into body ° : 1 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight and docking tails............ 2 
Wounding pig by setting dog to worry .....-....... dasengen 1 
Torturing cat by applying irritant to private parts 1 
Neglecting to release pigeon from trap .......s000 ace 2 
Wounding pigeon by plucking tail out daring life ........, i 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season .., 12 
Causing in above (owners) ..... sbeseepesennias ssebyenenarcans erences 174 
Assaulting witness and Officer ....06.....essseeees teeseeecceces 2 
Infringing Kuackers sections of the Act... 3 

615 
Daring 1898 up to last rotmrn  c.ccscsossssccsssersevcvccnscseccsesescosesecsssss 6,966 
Total for the year ending December 15th, 1898 ....sessesesssseceeseceeeee 7,934 


Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (fullcosts paid by the society), 
581 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 
The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the polica in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers, 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARK NOT ACTEDON, The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ** Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders ehould be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The society is GREATLY in NEED ot FUNDS. 


JOHN COLAM, fecretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 


The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law ; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn crucily 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion, except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 





(CAARACTEE : BODY: PARENTAGE. By Furneavx 
Jokpay, F.1R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, late Professor of Anatomy, Birmiugham Royal Society of Artists. ‘Third 
Kaition, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, net. 

“Full of varied interest.’—Mind,——“ A remarkable and extremely interesting 
book,” —Scotsman,——* Professor Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, 
and popular manner,” —Ltterary World,——* Witty and wise, clever in exposi- 
tion, charming in style.” —Medical Press. 

London: Kraan Pavz, TRENCH, TRUpNeR, and Co., Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.O. 
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WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
BAS LIGHT. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





The well-known “C” Welsbach Burner, 5S,, complete with 
Mantle and Chimney. 


High Standard of Quality and Finish maintained. 


Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3; to 3} Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


“YORK” WELSBACH BURNER. 
A CHEAP FORM OF “C” WELSBACH BURNER. 


4s, COMPLETE, WITH MANTLE AND CHIMNEY; 
or with WHITE ICE GLOBE, 4s. 10d.; 
or with PINK ICE GLOBE, 5s, 





Fifty to Sixty Candle Power with 3; to 3} Cubic 
Feet of Gas. 


THE BURNER FOR THE 
MILLION. 


APPLY TO THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CoO., lta, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


woekly exchange of bonks at the houses | c a zs " 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
} and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








od 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., { 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free, 


Not until you write with a * SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
1s 168 valiua, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pen. 
Itadds immeasurably to celerity an ortin writing. Of ail pens most famous, 
Illustrated Oatalogue t-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BAND, %3 CHHAPSIDE, E.C.. 
954 Recent STREFT, W., LONDON; & 3 bucuance StREET, MANCHESTER. 

















Cerms of Subscription, 
PAYADLE IN ADVANCE. on 
‘alf- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly, Yearly. 
MRM ccs sense idcaiivadassa roids Cietsedbreicedviiss SE S ici Co ae: ee 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e, 


Quarterly. 





110 64.015 3.1.0 7 8 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
“‘1812.”—NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 


By VassiLt VERESTCHAGIN., With 50 Illustrations from Pictures by the 
Author. lvol. (Nert week, 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of 
Science. Authorised Translation from the French of Evcéne Mintz, 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. Profusely Iilustrated, Uniform in 
size with Michel’s *‘ Rembrandt.” 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 

The Athenzum:—“The possession of sach wide and solid acquaintance 
with his subject by an experienced writer like M. Mintz, induces the belief that 
the work will be well done, and the anticipation is fulfilled. The general reader 
will find a picture of the master skilfully placed before him, and the student will 
<a recognise the good taste, sound judgment, learning, and industry dis- 
played.” 

> 

MARYSIENKA.—MARIE DE LA GRANGE D’ARQUIEN, 
Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641-1716. By K. Wa.iszewsx1, 
Author of *‘ Peter the Great,” &c, Translated by Lady Marr Lorp. With 
Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph :—“* M. Waliszewski’s book is one 
of those somewhat rare studies in the by-ways of history which is of real value. 
The scenes are vivid and the characters live,” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL-ACKSA). 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait, in 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 

The Daily Chronicle :—*‘One of the most brilliant and fascinating books 
of travel published in recent times. Mr. Ounninghame Grakam seizes and 
records with vigour and colour which bring the very scene before your eyes the 
details of the daily life of these people, removed from us by thousands of years 
in all but distance,” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality—THE 
sel ee ee Pag gene Author of “The Workers—The East,” 
CAN WE DISARM? By J. McCase and Gzorezs 


DaRizEN. 1 vol., 2s. 6d, 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. By T. Netson Pace. Illustrated, 1 vol., 6s. 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Euizasetn Rostrns (C. E. 


Raimond), Third Impression, 1 vol., 6s. : 

The Wiener Tagblatt:—‘*The latest female portrait in English literature, 
for which you may with confidence prophesy a niche in the Gallery of the 
Immortals, is contained in ‘The Open Question.” The London Press has with 
no justification traced in* The Open Question’ the influence of Ibsen; the only 
thiog that Elizabeth Robins has in common with Ibsen is her courage to 
approach as an artist the profoundest problems of life.”’ 

1 vol., 6s. 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp Freperic. 
[Second Impression. 
The Daily Chronicle :—* Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph 
of characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by 
our greatest.” 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. Corcuirrs- 


Hrnyg. A New Edition, 1 vo'., 3s. 6d. [ Wednesday, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 











UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
Please state wants. We supply ‘“‘ Forster’s Note-Book on Rudyard 
Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Books for Sale, free. List 
of Special Books Wanted, ld. post-free-—The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 253. each offered :— 

“tyrical Ballads,” 1798; ‘ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘*Romford Hounds,” 1865 ; 

‘© Memoirs, Richard III.,” 1862; ** Letters of Marque,.”’ 1891; ‘* Plain Tales from 

the Hills,’ 1888; ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1885. Books Wanted List, 

with prices for each book, free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


6 GUINEA CRUISE TO GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
e Beyrout for Damascus, Jatf for Jerusaiem, Alexancria for Cairo, 
Naples, on S.Y. ‘ ARGON AUT,’ 3,254 tons, 4,000 h.-p. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
The above Cruise begins and ends at Marsvilies, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 
Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 


The weather in the Mcditerranean is excellent. — 

Return ticket, London, 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.0.; 3 Charing 
Cross; and 32 Piccadilly Cireus. 

















| enn ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS «1 se oe uae 


1848, 


£33,000,000 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
On February 1st.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury ; 
Author of * Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,” * Liberalism in Religion,” &. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now Readv.—Large crown 8vo, o'oth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE VIRGINIANS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 


6 Woodcuts, a Photogravure, and a New Portrait. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on 
application. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. ‘Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Spectator. —“‘ Unquestionably one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern Kngish scholarship.” 
Westminster Gazette.—An indispensable work to the Shakespearian 
student; iadced, the classic of the subject.” 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons.” 
At ajl Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Way of a Maid,” ‘Oh, what a Plague is Love,” &. 


New Novel by Sir William Magnay, Bart. 


On January 26th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fall of a Star.’”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MOONFLEET. 
By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ In ‘ Moonfleet? Mr. Falkner has given us what in the present 
writer's opinion is the best tale of fantastic adventure since Stevenson's pen was 
prematurely laid aside.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An admirable and exciting novel.” 

SPEAKER.—“ An admirable romance. ‘ Moonfleet’ is a book to be read, and 
those who read will find that they are in the hands of a masterly writer, who allows 
no slovenliness, either in conception or execution, to mar his workmanship,” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 


Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, 
Vicar of Doncaster, &c. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and 
sound good sense applied to religious and social questions of the day there could 
not be.” 

TIMES.—“ Full of capital stories.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Bookseller and Publisher, 
57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY FOR PLAYERS AND 


READERS. By Wit.i1am Tornsee, Author of “Lays of Common Life,” 
&c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 8d. 

“* Hostegses are often sorely put to it to find really good plays of unexception- 
able taste for their friends to take part in. ‘ Excursions in Comedy,’ by 
William Toynbee, will be heartily welcomed by many such...... Any of these 
would act well, the interest being thoroughly sustained and the dialogues 
always bright, and often very humorous. It is seldom that one finds plays with 
so much literary finish and excellence in style.’*"—Gentlewoman, 


NOW READY. 
ON OATEN FLUTE, AND OTHER VERSICLES. By 


Wituiam Torynser, Translator of ‘The Songs of Béranger.” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 8d. 

** In one of its divisions the author's themes are the varying aspects of nature 
at different periods of the year. The verses here are exquisite as impressions of 
peace and beauty, and in the unvobtrnsive finish of their workmanship.” 

—Daily News. 





Catalogues of New Books and Remainders post-free on Application. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Part I., 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay” and “ Th 
History of Charles James Fox,”* ited 


8v0, 16s. 


“ Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic which 
accelerated the catastrophe more clearly brought out than inthis volame. Hera 
and there are brilliant sketches of men and manners, and terse epigrammatic 
sayings, recalling paves, and these by no means the least effective, of the author’s 
illustrious uncle.”"—Z7IMES. 

“The same brilliant style, the same happy wit, the same untiring industry 
which rendered the ‘ Early History of Charles James Fox’ a very kinemato. 
graph of English society aud its principal political figures when Fox first 
astonished it, have been extended to th» soberer and simpler scene of the 
American Colonies when George III. provoked the American Kevolution.” 

—DAILY NEWS, 

“That the work is able, deeply interesting, fall of political insight anq 
wisdom, expressed in admirable English style, no one who knows Sir George 
Trevelyan’s writings needs to ba told, It is indeed the best work on the 
American Revolution ever written by an Englishman. On reading it one almost 
fancies it must have been produced in the classic shades of the Boston 
Athenszum, so steeped is the author in the local colour of Massachusetts...... It 
is an old story, but one for ever profitable, and itis told here with a force and 
charm which it wou!d be difficult to rival, impossible to surpass.” 

—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY. 
NEW & CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW INTRODUCTION, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


*,* In the Introduction to this edition, Mr. Lecky, besides examining how far the 
experience of the last three years has conjirmed or disproved the genera! principles 
lard down in the book, devotes considerable space to an appreciation of the work and 
character of Mr. Gladstone, 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. 


Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portratts at Claydon House, 
Vol. IV. From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1696, 


By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 
With 11 Portraits and SUBJECT INDEX tothe Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. W. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
D.D., sub-Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Compiled and Edited by w. J. 
Sparrow SIMPSON. With Porirait and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. (In a few days. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN ART. With some 
Account of the Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By 
EstevLe M, Horwy. With 10+ Lilustrations, crown 8yo, 10s. net. 

[in a few days. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapworrtu 
H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society. Author of ‘‘ Lime and Space,” “ The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF ATTRACTION, By Francis A. Tarteton, LL.D, Sce.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College aud Professor of Natura! Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 10s. 61. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: Blue and Green. By 


JeRoME K. Jerome, Author of ‘Three Men ina Boat,” &c. Cheap Reissue, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY (Three New Volumes). 
THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 


1897. By Winston SPENCER C¥URCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
With 6 Maps and Plans, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). 


By 
LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations, Cheap Reissue, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Leverr-Yearts, 


Author of “ The Honour of Savelli,’”” Cheap Reissue, crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 
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GAY AND BIRD’S LIST 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers’ ; or from 
the publishers on receipt of price. 


Six<Shilling Novels. 


Just PUBLISHED. " 
THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. By 
Srpney HERBERT BurcueLt, Author of “In the Days of King 
es,” 
o,° Thisiss stirring tale of the time of James I. and Charles I., introducing 
: mony leaders of Fashionable Society and the Stage of this period. 
Spectator (last week) says:—* Mr. Burchell returns in ‘The Duke’s 
Servants’ to the period which he has already so agreeably de- 
lineated in his volume entitied ‘In the Days of King James’...... 
Mr. Burchell is well up in the social and literary bistory of the 
period, and has a pleasant wit of his own. The ola lawyer who, 
amongst other eccentricities, talks to his flowers as if they were 
living beings, is a most engaging personage.” 
Scotsman.—“*Has the merit of being told in clear and graceful 
language.” : 
vople.—‘* Mr. Burchell is a master of the picturesque, and also has 
considerable strength in characterisation.” 


NTLY PUBLISHED. 
BOERS Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 


IN THE DAYS OF KING JAMES: 


or, Romances of London in the Olden Time. By Sipney Hersert 
BorRcHELL. 
Athenaum.—“ Well-written, readable romances, showing careful work- 
manship and scrupulous composition.” 
Birmingham Post,—‘‘One seems almost to be reading some omitted 
chapters of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’” 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 


Py Sxvtua LaGrrior. Authorised Translation by P. B, Fuacx. 
Daily Chrontcle.—*‘ Miss Flach knows Swedish much better than Miss 
Tudeer, aud her English is infinitely superior.” 


READY ON MONDAY. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. 


Imvay Taytor, Author of “ On the Red Staircase.”’ 
A thrilling story of the time of Peter the Great; love, intrigue and 
adventure abound, together with many remarkable scenes from the 
private life of the great Czar, 


MACMILLAN & €0’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under 

Colonel Gordon’s supervision. From Original Letters and Documents, 
ener = by George Birkseck Hi, D.C.L., LL.D. New Edition, Crown 
VO, 63. 

DAILY NEWS.—" To anyone desirous of understanding the recent condition 
of those regions of the Southern Soudan where the Sirdar has for the 
present been unable to do more than plant a few ontposts, a knowledge of these 
letters, with their accompanying comment by their editor, is indispensable.” 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF CEN- 


TRAL AUSTRALIA. By Batpwin Spencer, M.A., Professor of Biology 
in the University of Melbourne; and F. J. Gitien, Special Magistrato 
and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Alice Springs, South Australia, 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 











NOW RKADY, complete in 3 vols. or in 30 parts. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RatzeL. Translatedfrom the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Butixr, M.A., with Introduction by E. B. Trtor, D.C.L. With 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 20 
parts at 1s. net, and in 3 vols. Super-Royal 8vo, 123. net each. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately. 

TIMES.—“ The high quality of the work as a popular encyclopzdia of 
ethnolozy and anthropology is attested by the reputation of Professor Ratsel 
and the anthority of Dr. KE. B. Tylor.” 

GUARDIAN.—* Crammed with valuable information.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS. 
Crown Svo, 6s, each. 

ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Roserr W. CuHamsers, 

Author of ** The King in Yellow,” &. 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. ; . 

THE PRIDE OF JENNICO: being a Memoir of Captain 

Lasil Jennico. By Agnes and EGerTon OastTie. 

*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Au admirable romance,” 
SKCOND IMPRESSION, 

SELAH HARRISON. By 8S. MacnaueGnran. 


WORLD.—*' lt is rarely that such a work of art in literature as ‘ Selah 











TIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


HE RED STAIRCASE: a 


Story of the Time of Peter the Great. By M. Imtay Taytor. 
Scotsman.—* A remarkable tale of the sea of intrigues and tumult which 
surrounded in Moscow the boyhood of Peter the (Great...... It is both 
valuable and intensely interesting because of the clear and power- 
ful sideligbt which it throws upon Russian society at the time...... 
‘On the Red Staircase’ of the Kremlin the narrator witnesses some 
of the most tragic of the incidents of those terrible days--acts by an 
infuriated mob, instigated by crafty leaders, which remind one of 
the worst of the scenes of the Days of the [errr in Paris .....The 
novel is distinguished by artistic realism and picturesque details.” 


TIFTH EDITION NOW READY.—THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND, 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 


IN SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Wiaary. 

Pall Mall Gazette-— Mr. Wiggin has a fund of genuine and refined 
hnwour that is simply irresistible.” 

Glasgow Herald,—* So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is seldom 
written.” 

Church Times,—‘“'It is seldom that we have read a more delightful and 
humorous book than this.’’ 

Graphic.—“* Kate Douglas Wiggin is what is always and everywhere 
rare—a real humourist.”’ 

—— book, full of dainty humour and picturesque 
an,” 


D. 
Spectator.—“ Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the border.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE KING. By Suepparp 


StEveNs. Being an Account of some Happenings in the Life of 
Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader-Knight. 
Spectator.—‘* A pleasant tale.” 
Manchester Guardian.—** Quite interesting.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN: a 


Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. Brought to Light and Edited by 
Witiiam Henry Jounson. 

Spectator.—“ As « novel it is a distinct success. As a picture of the 
Court of Navarre and of the soldierings and gallantries of the 
nowise impeccable champion of French Pri testantism, nothing 
better has been recently published, at least in this country...... He is 
a deft artist, his work is delicately finished, and his portraits, both 
of Henry and Catherine, are excellent.” 


TUE = LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FOR 


THE BIBELOTS. 
A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK-LOVER. 


VOL. I. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 


Edited, Selected, and Arranged under Headings for the first time 
by J. Porter Briscox, Chief Librarian of Nottingham Pablic Library. 
Size 5 by 23, charmingly printed by Constables of Edinburgh, with 
beautiful Portrait and Head and Tail Pieces by leading English 
Artists, bound in calf, both covers embossed with tasteful design, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with accurate delicacy of 
touch, serious motive, and minzled pathos and humotr, both of a high quality.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 
HEWLETT. 
LITERATURE —* Eotcancing 
in literature has been achieved,” 


By Mavrice 


We feel that for once a thorough success 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. By Hexserr Evuiorr 
HamBLeEN. Iilustrated, Crown Svo, 6s. EN ae i See 
TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF THE 
a le oe W. Hiaeinson. With Illustrations by ALpEaT 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. Written by Auice 
M. Kare in the Year 1598. Lilustrated by Photographs, gathered by the 
Author of “ Real Things, Works, and Llappenings of Oldea Times.” LUxtra 
Crown 8vo, gilt tov, 8s 6d net. 














EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS: a Com- 


parison. By A. Dovairas Tuomson, M.A, D.Litt., Lecturer in Greek in 


the University of Edinbargh. 8vo, Gs. net. aaa ies eet 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. By W. W. Rouse ,Baut, Fellow and Tutor of the College. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
. 6d, net. 














Reduced in Price. 


MPLETE CONCORDANCE OR 


VERBAL INDEX TO WORDS, PHRASES, AND PASSAGES IN THE 
DKAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, with a Supplementary Con- 
cordance to the Poems. By Joan BarrLetT, A.M. Demy 4to. Reduced 
from £2 2s. net to £1 ls. vet. Half-morocco, from £2 5s, net to £1 4s. net. 


NUMBER I. NOW READY. 
THE SCHOOL WORLD. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 








ConTENTS. 
By Way or INTRODUCTION. Current GeEoGRAPHICAL ToOPIcs.— 
Notrs ON THE BASIN OF THE 


Tuer TEACHING OF ALGEBRA. _By Prof. 


G. B. Mathews, M.A., F.R.S. Wuite Nite (with Map). By Dr. 


WanTED—A CuassiFicaTIon (Illus- A. J. Herbertson, F.R.G.3. 
trated). Ry H. G. Wells. Irems oF InTEREST (Illustrated). 
PursicaL OBSERVATION OF BRAIN} porsign Nores 


OonpITIONS OF Bors AND GIRLS IN 
Scuoorns. By Francis Warner, M.D, 
(Lond.). F.R.C.P. 

Ow THE Earty TEACHING OF FRENCH. 
By Prof. W. Rip»mann, M A. 

BimaNvAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS (Illus- 
trated). By H. Bloomfield Bare, 
F.R.1.B.A. 

On THE TracHina OF History. By 
A. Johnson Kvans, M.A. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
(lilustrated). By Prof. R. A. 
Gregory and A, T. Simmons, B,Sc., 
A.R.C.8e. 

ANNALS OF Eron (Illustrated). 

PROSPECTING IN THE FIELD oF Epv- 
CATION. Prize ComprtitTion. CALENDAR, 


Tue Scuoot Puxrit.—CuULtTuRE AND 
CHARACTER AS A DovTY OF THE 
Citizen. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wiison, M.A. 

Lonpon MatRIcuLaTion, June, 1899,— 
GuipE AND Montu ty Test Parers, 
—No. 1. 

Tesacners In CounciL. 

ReEviEWws OF ScHoor-Booxs. 

ARRBSTED DEVELOPMENT. 
Dorotuea Beale. 

GuaMMaR AND H1iGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 

Pubiic ScHoo. Entrance EXxaMina- 
TION PaPerRs.—H ARROW. 

Our On¥ss COLUMN, 


By Miss 








Sixty Copies on Japanese vellum, Order at once of your bookseller, 

NOTICE.—Messrs. GAY and BIRD WILL SEND this volume ON 
— to any address, if it cannot be seen at your local book- 
seller’s, 


OSCAR’S COOK BOOK. Size 10by 


74, pp. 930, strongly bound in white American cloth, 12s. net. The 
binding is washable. This Work is by Oscar Tscuirky, the cele- 





brated Chef of the Waldorf Hotel, New York. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Voi. IV. No. JaANUAKY, 1899. Issued Quarterly. 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents.—Tae Frenco REFORMATION AND THR FRENCH PEOPLE IN THE 
Sixteentu Centory. By Henri Hauser.—THe Causes OF OROMWELL'S WE8T 
Inpias Expepition. By Frank Strong.—THE ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF 
THe British Di PeNDENCIES IN THE FortuER East. By H. M. Stephens.— 
Tue Connecticut Loyatists. By G. A. Gilbert.—THe Poritics or Joun 
Avams. By A D. Morse.—Tue First ReruBlican National CoNVENTION, 

By G. W. Julian.—Documensts.—Reviews or Booss,—NorTes anp NEws, 


2 
-. 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THE ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.O,L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Pz.D. 


No. 53. JANUARY, 1899, Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


1.—Articles. 

Metuops or Harty OnvurcH History. By 
the Rev. A. C. Headlam. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF Wessex. By W. H. 
Stevenson. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION. By J. KR. 
Tanner. Part III. 

Tue SwrpisH LeGcexp 1n Guiana, 
Rev. George Edmaudson. 


—Notes and Documents. 3.—Reviews of Books. 
4.—Notices of Periodicals. 
5.—List of Recent Historical Publications. 


London: Lonemans, GREEM, and Co, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 387. JANUARY, 1899. 


1, Tue UNREST IN THE CuuRCH OF EXGLaNp, 

Burne-JONES: HIS ETHICS AND ART. 

STONEWALL JACKSON, 

- PrivaTE Britt LEGISLATION. 

Tue WRITINGS OF WAGNER. 

SLAVERY 1s MoperwN SCOTLAND. 

Sreconpaky EpvucaTion 1n ENGLAND. 

PLUNKET AND OATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

9, Tur REFORM OF THE Law OF EVIDENCE, 

10. Recent SPORTING ADVENIURE IN THE OLD 
Wor.p. 

11, Tue UnitTep States as A Mivitany Power, 

12, Str GEORGE TREVELYAN AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


London : 


By the 





8v0, price 6s, 


ar 


Pauey 


oN 


Loncuans, GREEN, and Co, 





THE 
SCHOOL BOARD GAZETTE. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS (England & Wales). 
Monthly, price ls, net. 
No. 1, JANUARY, NOW READY. 
INTRODUCTION. Nores. 
SpectaL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ECHOOL 
BOarps. 
Authorities for Secondary Education. 
The Science and Art Department and Clause VII. 
The Board of Education Bill 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
STREET TRADING BY CHILDREN. 
EpvcaT10oN FOR THE DEAF aND Doms (Police 
Court Proceedings). 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATES. 


London: Published for the Association by BEmROSE 
and Sons, Ltd., 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 


CONTENTS :—= 


Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


The JANUARY Number commences a New Volume. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Epict or WiLuiam THE Testy. Full-page 
Etching after G. H. Boughton, R.A. 

— oF Drawines 1m CoLour. By Robert 

an 

Rosert Savser. By A.L. Baldry. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 

GxorcE Boucuron, R.A.: AN APPRECIATION. By 
Miss Marion Hepworth Dixon. With 8 Tectehods. 

THE COLOUR-PRINTING OF TEXTILES AT MESSRS. 
Warpir’s Works, Leex, Starrs. By the late 
Gleeson White. With 8 Illustrations. 

TintaGEL. By J. Ranken. With 8 Illustrations by 

V. Sturge. 

InpusTRIAL Art. With 8 Illustrations. 

Some Autumn Exurpitions, By R, A. M. Steven- 
son. Illustrated. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS AT THE WHITWORTH In- 
STITUTION. Illustrat 

PassinG Events. Illustrated. 

Recent ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Esch subscriber to or purchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL FOR 1899 is entitled to claim a Copy 
of the Large Premium Etching (about double the 
size of a page of the Graphic) after the — 
specially painted for the ART JouRNAL by Sir E. J 
PornTER, P.R.A., entitled ‘‘ Helena and Hermia ” 
(from « A Midsummer Night’s Dream’), on pay- 
ment of 2s., together with the 12 monthly vouchers 
(January to ember). 


London: J. 8. Virtus & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





JANUARY, 1899. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Invocation OF SAINts. 

On THE EaRLy H1sTORY aND MODERN REVIVAL 
oF DEACONESSES. 

Hat's ‘Tue Kenotic THEORY.” 

Dr. Dave or BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. F. O, CoNYBEARE ON THE PAULICIANS. 

SEconDARY KDUCATION. 

Henry Reeve’s Live and CORRESPONDENCE. 

SaceERDOTALISM. 

St. THomas oF CANTERBURY. 

“*A Serious CALL.” 

THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THe Two ARcHBISHOPS ON RECENT Con: 
TROVERSIES. 

SHort NoTIckEs. 


London: Spotriswoopk & Co., New Street Square. 


No, 94. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O.., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 





East, S.W. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. OOLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtediy the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Ruesell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—*'Is prescribed by scores of —! practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy ia COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S ae 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘e Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘festimony accompanies each bottle. 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 


SoLe Manvractcrek—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38 Gt. Russell St., W.C, 


In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym. 
pathy of Dogs, selected from - the 
Correspondence columns of _ thg 
Spectator. With an Introduction ra 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘An amusing book, which is certain to find y 
welcome.”’—Standard. 
“* A very interesting series.” —Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


‘*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 
I. 8ST LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of * Dog 8tories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac 
tive and amusing book.” 
“It is a bright little 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.— 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





IRKBECKEK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED §51. 
tein BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
VESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-ANDA, HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
re bese oo minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
ow £ 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with particulars, 


post-free, 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW 3HEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUA 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS" AS ASSURANCE CO. 


ar VIAN Secretary. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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MR. REDWAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Books on Sport. 


—— 


SPORTING ADVENTURES of 
~ QHARLES CARRINGTON, Esq, and 
other Stories. By “Otp CALABAR” 
and other Sporting Writers. With 
Tllustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HUNTING-CROP HALL, and 


other Stories. By Aurrep E. T. 
Warson, Editor of “The Badminton 
Library,” and other Sporting Writers. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


McGINTY’S RACEHORSE, 


and other Sporting Stories. By G.G., 
Author of “ Great Scot the ’Chaser.” 
With 12 Original Drawings by R. J. 
Richardson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


RIDING: a Book for Grown 
Horsemen. By G. G., Author of “ New 
Sporting Stories,” &. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





Recent Verse. 
RHYMES OF IRONQUILL. 


Imperial 16mo, Popular Edition, paper 
covers, 9d. net. 


PARSON DASH. A Rap at 


Ritualism in Hudibrastic Verse. By 
Erasmus Houipay. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


UNCUT STONES. Poems 


by Herbert Betu. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SONG AND THOUGHT. By 


Ricuarp YATES Sturces. Imp. l6mo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A VISION. By Anna Buacx: 


WELL. Crown 8vo, stitched, 1d. 





New Fiction. 


—- = 


NORTHERN LIGHTS, and 


other Psychological Stories. By E. 
D’EsPerance. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


A SOUL’S REDEMPTION: 


a Psychological Romance. By ELAing 
Becker, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZE OF LIFE: a 


Novel. By G. A. Newcomen. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUND OF A VOICE 
cg LT 


THROUGH THE MISTS; or, 


Leaves from the Autobiography of a 
foul in Paradise. Recorded for the 


Author by Rost. Jas. Lezs. Crown 


I Illustrated Books. 
DICKENS AND HIS ILLUSTRATORS: Cruikshank, 


Seymour, Buss, “ Phiz,” Cattermole, Leech, Doyle, Stanfield, Maclise, Tenniel, Frank 
Stone, Landseer, Palmer, Topham, Marcus Stone, and Luke Fildes. By FREeDEeRtc 
G. Kirton, Author of ‘‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” &. With 22 Portraits, 
and Facsimiles of 70 Original Drawings, now Reproduced for the First Time. Demy 
4to, £2 2s. net: 
MAGAZINE OF ART.—“ A handsome volume, which, from the artistic as well as the 
literary point of view, is one of the best monuments to the novelist’s memory.” 
BOOKMAN.—‘* The reproductions are exquisitely done, and the volume is in every way 
a handsome and valuable one.” 
LITERATURE.—* However interesting may be the further plates that Mr. Kitton has 
reserved for the supplementary volume which he is about to issue, they can 
hardly impart the thrill with which the lover of Dickens will open this book.” 


TUSCAN ARTISTS: their Thought and Work. With Notes 


on other Schools. Principally for the use of Travellers. By Horr Rea. With 
Introduction by Sir W. B. Ricnmonp, K.C.B., R.A. Crown 8vo, with 31 Plates, 
5s. net. 

Sir W. B. Rickmonp writes :—“ The value of the book remains, in that the author has 
covered a large field of history, and by no means superficially; she does not 
advance a theory without the supplement of an argument in favour of noble 
motives. I desire success for this little volume, so interesting, so full of sym- 
pathy with [those various emotions whose expression in all forms of Art has 
made Italy their foster-mother.”” 


THE SYMBOLISMS OF HERALDRY; or, A Treatise on 


the Meanings and Derivations of Armorial Bearings. By W. Cec1n Wave. With 
about 80 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘There is in the community a sufficient number of persons 
not more than ‘forty times removed’ in cousinship from the great, to 
secure success for this book. Within its sphere it deserves it...... The reader 
will here find the meanincs and derivations of armorial bearings. In these, 
according to Nicholas Flammel, are to be found great mysteries; but this 
author discloses them all, very learnedly, even lovingly, and alway pleasantly. 
eaekes The volume is profusely illustrated.” 


Memoirs and Reminiscences. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IN ENGLAN D— 1800-1820, By Witii1am Connor Sypney, Author of “England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
ATHEN#ZUM.—“ A readable book of easy and pleasant style ” 

WORLD.—* Mr. Sydney seems to have covered all departments of our national life.” 
TIMES.—“ The book contains a great deal...... Those who have time enough and to spare 
for desultory reading, will find Mr. Sydney a pleasant, gossipy companion.” 


AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 


JAMES HAIN FRISWELL: a Memoir. By his Daughter, 


Laura Friswetu (Mrs. Ambrose Myall). With Portrait and Plates, 1 vol. 8vo, 
lds. net. 

TIMES.—“ It reveals a sterling character, manfully sustaining the trials of ill-health, 
and bravely bearing the burden of incessant literary toil, and records many 
literary friendships...... It will no doubt be welcome on that account to the 
many readers and admirers of ‘ The Gentle Life.’” 

SPECTATOR.—< Some of the best things in a book which might even yet be judiciously 
compressed are Mrs. Myall’s own girlish impressions of Tennyson, Dickens, 
and Sir Walter Besant’s collaborateur, James Hice.” 


JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD: a Memoir. 


EpirH Heraup. With Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.— Before the middle of the century he had written a large amount of 
verse, including two epic poems, had taken part in tho editing of Fraser’s 
Magazine and other periodicals, had been a pioneer in the study of German 
philosophy, and had numbered among his acquaintances or associates Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lockhart, Douglas Jerrold, and the Carlyles.”’ 
ACADEMY.—“ An interesting record of a literary life.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER IN THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. By Frank WILKEsON. 1 vol. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE, December 27th, 1898.—‘‘ We take this book to be one of the 
truest pictures ever drawn of life and death in the fighting line......If any one 
wants a true and sickening picture of the whole subject, this is the sort of 
book to read.” 


The Collector Series.—Vol. IV. 
OLD VIOLINS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawzis. With Plates, 


small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Himself an accomplished artist and experienced collector, he 
writes with the impetuous admiration of the enthusiast tempered by the sound 
technical knowledge of the expert, and expresses all the pretty fancies that 
every violinist conjures vaguely up in his own mind without being able to ex- 
press them in the black and white of pen and pencil. He does not waste his 
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8vo, 5s. net. 
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own time, nor tax the patience of his reader, with ancient historical research.” 





REDWAY, 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. BIRRELL’'S NEW WORK. 





Just Published, 3s. 


6d. net. 


THE LAW AND HISTORY OF COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS, 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., 
One of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Quain Professor of Law at University College, London. 
“Mr. Birrell has undoubtediy achieved the difficult feat of making the history of literary property in this 


country, and even the question how the defects in our copyright law may best be remedied, fairly attractive, 
while he has contrived to convey in a compact forma great deal of trustworthy and interesting information.” 


—DAILY NEWS. 


“‘Exceedingly interesting, and the whole race of authors and publishers should welcame the appearance of 
this concise and admirable work of reference.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





Three Important | works of Fiction. 


New Works. 





“The volume is one of the brightest and 
most pleasantly instructive that has ap- 
peared. It is written throughout with 
admirable clearness and directness; and 
the humour that bubbles up in every page 
is not its least attraction.’’—~WORLD. 


NOW READY, 16s. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 


By ARTHUR DIOSY, Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of the Japan Society. 
With 12 Illustrations from Special 
Designs by Kunora Beisen, of Tokio. 


‘‘ Major Griffiths’s two volumes are most 
fascinating and absorbingly interesting.” 
—PUNCH. 
“Ably written, comprehensive, and in- 
teresting as it is, the book is sure to be 
widely read.” —SCOTSMAN, 


NOW READY, 2 vols., 21s. 


MYSTERIES OF POLICE AND 


CRIME : a General Survey of Wrong- 
doing and its Pursuit. By Major 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS (one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons). 


“ It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
personal volume he has now given to the 
world there is not a dull page; and that 
among English ministerial memoirs the 
recollections of Dr.Newman Hall will occupy 
a high place, both on account of their liter- 
ary form and of their many points of human 
interest.”—LEEDS MERCURY. 


NOW READY, 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN HALL: 


An Autobiography. 





MABEL C, BIRCHENOUGH. 
POTSHERDS. Second Edition, just published, 6s. 


MARIAN HOCKLIFFE. 
THE REFINER’S FIRE. Just published, 6s. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 
SOME pases UNKNOWN. Just published, és. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6:3. 


U 
ts LORD aH 6a. 
ROGUES MARCH. 4s. 
TINY LUTTRELL.” Cheap Edition, 3s, 64. 


MAX PEMBERTON, 


KRONSTADT. Hn anrgnes. 6s. 
A PURITAN’S WIF 
THE IMPREGNABLE ‘crTY. Cheep Edition, 3s, 6d. 
THE = PIRATE. Cheap Edition, 3s, 64. 
THE SEA WOLVES. Cheap Edition, 33. td. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6. 


J. M. BARRIE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. Illustrated, 6s, 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Illustrated, 6s. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Library Edition, 6s. ; 


Edition. 38. 
THE BLACK ARROW. Library Edition, 63.; 
Popular Enition, 3s. 6d. 
TLE > MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. Library Edition, 
Povular Kdition, 3s. 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. Library Edition, 62. ; 


CATRIONA, Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 
8s. 6d. Paople’s Edition, ready shortly, 6d. 
ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. Library 
Rdition, Gs.: Popular Kdition, 3s. 60. 
THE WRECKER. By 8. L. Stevenson and Liorp 
OspournE. Library Kdition, 63.; Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d 


Q. (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 
IA: a Love Storv. 3s. 6d. 
bg AY HEATH. — 5s. 


; Popu- 


Popular Edition, 


GHT 
THE BLUE PAVILION 
The ASTONISHING HISTORYof TROY TOWN. 5s. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 53. 


RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 





lilustrated Gift 
Books. 


NEW WORK BY MR. R. KEARTON. 
Price 62. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: 


How to Study and Photograph it. 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS8., 
Author of “ With Natare & a Camera,”’ “ British 
Birds’ Nests,” &. With REMBRANDT 
FRONTISPIECE and about 100 Illustrations 
from Nature by CHERRY KEARTON. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. 


With 180 Pictures from Photographs by Cherry 


Kearton. 21s. 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, 


Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 
With nearly 130 Illustrations from Photographs 
by O. Kearton, 21s, 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, AND EGG 


COLLECTING. «Illustrated with 22 Coloured 
Plates ot Eggs, Revised and Knlarged Edition, 8, 


Now Ready, in 3 vols., £3 Ss. 


THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS OF 
VICAT COLE, R.A. Described by Rosert 
CHIGNELL, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated with 
59 Full-page and numerous smaller Platc3. 


Price 21s. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD 
CIry AND UNIVERSITY. Described by 
THomAsS WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with 
upwards of 100 Plates, with an Lotroduction by 
Prof, GrorGE Sarntspory, M.A. 


CHEAP EDITION, 2ls. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By E. T. Brantsy (Mrs. Murray 
Smith), Illustrated by W. Hatherel), R.L, 
Hi. M. Paget, and Francis Walker, FS.A, 
A.R.LE. With a Preface by the DEAN oF 
WESTMINSTER, and a QChapter on the Abbey 
Buildings by J, T. MickLEtTHWaITE, F.S.A. 


POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., 12s. the set. 


CATHEDRALS. ABBEYS, AND 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALKS. 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by 
Prof. Bonney, F.R.S, With nearly 500 Original 
Illustrations, 





CASSELL’S MAGAZINE IS “BEST OF ALL THE POPULAR MAGAZINES.”—Paut Maun Gazerre. 
MAX PEMBERTON’S New Serial, ‘THE GARDEN OF SWORDS,” dealing with 
the thrilling scenes of the Franco-German War, and forming the most absorbing work of 
fiction of the day, has just commenced in 


CASSELL’S 


MONTHLY, 6d. 


MAGAZINE. 
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